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FAST, LOCAL, AFFORDABLE 




We make research easy at nefcu.com/carbuying 
'erything you need to know to be a car-buying pro! 


Call us and pre-qualify before you go car shopping! 

866-80-LOANS 

Or apply online anytime at nefcu.com 




THINGS ARE ABOUT 
TO GET REAL 
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\ New England 
7 Federal Credit Union 
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23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 



CALL US TODAY! 866.872.3603 


370 SHELBURNE ROAD BURLINGTON 497-1676 CHROMAOPTICS.COM 


Reflections Memory Care 

Celebrating the past and focusing on today’s possibilities. 




We create opportunities for residents to experience success 
throughout the day. Our program strives to engage residents in 
meaningful, therapeutic activities focusing on their strengths and 
capabilities. Our team has helped hundreds of families. 

Call today to find out how we can help yours: 802-923-2513 

^RESIDENCE ' 




185 Pine Haven Shores Road | Shelburne, Vermont 05482 | residenceshelburnebay.com 


Please contact Cathy Stroutsos at 802-923-2513 or email cstroutsos@residenceshelburnebay.com 
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AND THEY'RE OFF 

V ermont’s next gubernatorial contest has 
proven a tempting lure since Gov. Peter 
Shumlin announced that he would not 
run for another term. This week, two Democratic 
candidates — Sue Minter and Matt Dunne — kicked 
off their campaigns. 

The next governor cannot be a caretaker 
governor and cannot be a governor that tel Is 
Vermonters, ’You are on your own," Dunne told a 
small crowd Monday afternoon In Barre's City Hall 
Park. This campaign needs to be about action, and 
it needs to be about urgency.' 

Dunne, of Hartland, works for Google. The 
former Vermont legislator — he was elected at age 
22 — is distancing himself from Shumlin. Seven 
Days political editor Paul Heintz noted in our Off 
Message blog post about Dunne's event. 

Minter. meanwhile, stepped down from her 
job as the state's transportation secretary in 
September to run. The Waterbury woman has 
served in the Vermont House and also led the 
state's recovery efforts after Tropical Storm Irene 
struckin20TI. 

About 100 people gathered in front of the 
remodeled historic train station in Waterbury late 
Tuesday afternoon to hear Minter start up her 
campaign. She was flanked by her mother, husband 
and son, as well as former governor Madeleine 
Kunin and former lieutenant governor Doug Racine, 
Terri Hallenbeck reported on our blog. 

Vermonters don't need politicians who just talk 
about problems," said Minter. They need a leader 
who brings people together to help solve problems." 
Minter emphasized her extensive fix-it experience. 

Minter and Dunne arent the first ones out of the 
gate. House speaker Shap Smith (D-Morristown) 
launched his effort August 19 in Morrisville, 
declaring to supporters that he would make 
Vermont "the state of opportunity." 

Two Republican candidates — retired Wall Street 
banker Bruce Lisman and LL Gov. Phil Scott — have 
indicated they will run. 

The field is already crowded, and its a long road 
to November 2016. Keep up with the players, the race 
and the issues on Off Message at sevendaysvt.com. 
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PRIVACY ACT 

Former GOP guber 
candidate Ruth 
Dwyer has agreed to 
take down a massive 
wail she built to 
block her view 
of the neighbors. 
Try drapes? 



CAR TROUBLE 


A25-year-old 
woman is accused 
of shooting her own 
vehicle with an 
AK-47 on I-9L She 
also had metli. the 
cops say — which 
could explain a lot. 

(& 

ATTENTION, SHOPPERS 

Kmarfs closing in 
South Burlington 
could leave a 
huge Shelburne 
Road plaza empty. 
Time for a Blue 
Light Special? 

RAIL FAIL 

Amtrak’s Vermonter 
derailed after 
hitting fallen rocks 
inNorthfieldon 
Monday, injuring 
seven. 77iatcoulda 
been a lot worse. 



*500 

million 

That's how much cash 
the University 
ofVermont 
aims to raise 
with its new 
Move Mountains 
campaign. It's the 
largest fundraising goal 
the school has ever set. 


TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


1. “How Dare You!’ Protesters Exclaim" by 
Molly Walsh. A group of anti-circumcision 
protesters made a scene at a busy South 
Burlington Intersection last week. 

2. "Bye-Bye, Billy: Sorrell's Hubris Claims His 
Career" by Paul Heintz. After three decades 
as a public servant, Bill Sorrell quietly 
announced his retirement. 

3. "Sanders Sells: Nobody Moves T-Shirts 
Like the Socialist Senator" by Mark Davis. 
Sen. Bernie Sanders' run for president has 
sparked a grassroots merch revolution. 

4. "Bernie's Base: Sanders' HQ Is Church 
Street’s Newest Attraction" by Terri 
Hallenbeck. Some leaf peepers have a new 
destination on their list of things to see: 
Sanders' headquarters. 

5. "South Burlington Kmart to Close" by Molly 
Walsh. The Shelburne Road store will close 
its doors in January. 
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tweet of 
the week: 


gPalmeepicchi 

Now that it's Oct. thoughts 

lot at City Market on a late 
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“Thanks to Kim Negron and her 
team at HomeBridge, we bought 
our first home!” 

if you are looking for friendly, quick, 
knowledgeable, and amazing service. The 
Negron Team at HomeBridge is the place to go. 


A 

HomeBridge 


2015 IEEE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE: 

EDGES OF INNOVATION FOR SMARTER CITIES 
conference.tech expo.career fair.industry forum 
SHERATON HOTEL & CONFERENCE CENTER I OCTOBER 22-25 

Open to the public. 

Enter the IEEE BTV Ignite App competttlon. Teams will compete for the best solution that address 
at least one of the six areas of national priority: Education & Workforce. Energy. Health. Public Safely, 
Transportation, and Advanced Manufacturing! RSVP by Oct. 2. 2015 at: hltp://site$.ieee.org/eisc/ 

4IEEE 
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Check us out on Facebook, 
Instagram and Twitter 



SEVEN DAYS 


feed back 



Don Eggert Cathy Reamer, Colby Roberta 
associate editor Margot Harrison 



GREEN-LIGHT PARKWAY 

Molly Walsh's article [“South End Artists 
Hope to Stall the Champlain Parkway,” 
September 23] opens with a tug-of-war at 
the South End Art Hop, during which no 
one showed up to pull in favor of building 
the Champlain Parkway. I was one of those 
who did not show up, even though I have 
been actively involved as a proponent of 
the Champlain Parkway for the 30-plus 
years that we have lived and worked here 
in the South End as citizens, artists and 
craftspeople. 

I did not show up to pull on the other end 
of the rope because we have watched and 
participated in the evolution of this much- 
needed road. We have worked through 
many changes to arrive at what we feel is a 
very good solution to the intolerable condi- 
tions in our neighborhood, where thousands 
of trucks rumble by daily on a “temporary” 
road not built for such traffic, and our fami- 
lies have sustained a great deal of harm. I 
look forward to riding my bike on Pine 
Street, when biking and walking on it is safe. 

I was not at the Art Hop to pull on a 
rope because the Parkway went through its 
final public input meetings some time ago. 
My neighbors and I were there, year after 
year, discussing and compromising. 

There is a great deal of misinformation, 
both honest and manipulated, bandied 
about on the evils of the Parkway, so it's 
difficult to know where to begin in correct- 
ing this. To me, this long-awaited solution 
is such a serious issue that the idea of 

TIM NEWCOMB 


participating in an absurd tug-of-war with 
those who want to stall it makes me weep. 

Marylen Grigas 

BURLINGTON 


LYME LEFT OUT 

[Re the Straight Dope, September 30]: 
Cecil Adams’ lesson on zoonotic diseases 
surprised me by its glaring omission of the 
fastest-growing vector-borne disease in 
America today: Lyme disease. The oversight 
is even more astounding as Lyme would 
have been the perfect disease to demon- 
strate many of Adams' facts about zoonotic 
diseases. Deer and mice (the "reservoir") 
pass on the bacterial Lyme infection (and its 
coinfections such as Babesia and Bartonella) 
to ticks (the “vector”) and then to us, the 
hosts. Adams writes that the environmental 
changes that provide zoonotic diseases the 
opportunity to spread are readily observable 
in places like southern Asia — missing the 
opportunity to mention the suburbanization 
that has brought Americans closer than ever 
to the habitats of deer and mice. 

Adams misses another chance to bring 
the topic close to home when he writes of 
the cruelty of diseases that kill slowly. He 
describes how the slow progression of HIV 
enabled the world to ignore the spread- 
ing epidemic. The 15-year lapse between 
discovery and development of effective 
treatment for AIDS pales in comparison 
to Lyme's story — 40 years out and still 
no cure or even recognition of chronic 
Lyme in sight. And chronic Lyme, with 
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its late-stage, syphilis-like symptoms of 
dementia, can kill very slowly. 

You don't have to look to Malaysia to find 
zoonotic diseases; they’re right here in our 
backyards. Let’s stop ignoring the epidemic. 

Jack DesBois 
MIDDLEBURY 


By leaving that factual error in the 
letter, did the editors intend to discredit 
the rest of it (what the Confederate flag 
stood for is certainly questionable) and 
draw into question the writer’s assertion 
that "I use my head and know my history”? 

Ann Larson 


HIS BODY. HIMSELF 

[Re the Last 7 Days: “A Cut Below,” 
September 30, and Off Message; “How 
Dare You! Protesters Exclaim,” September 
28]: It seems totally wrong for anyone to 
assume the responsibility for permanently 
removing healthy tissue from another 
person’s body without their consent when 
the presence of that tissue is neither life 
threatening nor an impediment to normal 
development. Being born with a foreskin 
does not constitute a medical necessity for 
surgical intervention. 

How is circumcising your 1-day-old 
son showing respect for him and his rights 
to make future choices about his body? It 
certainly doesn't seem ethical. Why is it 
even legal? 

Some link the foreskin to increased STD 
transmission. Maybe. But if our goal is to 
reduce the spread of STDs, wouldn't a more 
effective, ethical and civilized approach be 
to ensure that all children and teenagers 
receive comprehensive, age-appropriate 
sex education emphasizing the importance 
of practicing safe sex, respecting their part- 
ners and behaving responsibly? 

Simply circumcising infants will not 
change whether or not they engage in 
risky or inappropriate sexual behavior as 
adults. And certainly choosing circumci- 
sion in adulthood is always an option. 

Isn't it past time to start respecting the 
human rights of all newborns and stop 
subjecting some of them to the risks and 
trauma of unnecessary surgery on their 
genitals the day they are bom? 

Lew Rose 

ENOSBURG 


INTENTIONAL ERROR? 

At the end of Feedback, you print each 
week that “Seven Days reserves the right 
to edit [letters] for accuracy.” Was it 
editorial oversight or choice to include 
the false assertion that President Obama 
is Muslim [Feedback: “‘Rebel’ Vermonter,” 

There's nothing wrong with follow- 
ing Islam, of course, and I am proud to 
have lived in the Indianapolis district 



accomplishments. 


Editor's note: It was a tough call, but we 
decided to publish the error. It put the 
earlier arguments in a context that editing 
would otherwise have sanitized, and we 
think it’s interesting to show that otherwise 
rational-sounding Vermonters continue 
to believe this allegation, which has been 
refitted so thoroughly that believing it 
almost seems to qualify as an opinion. 


A NIGHT AT THE THEATER 

Thank you for your review of The 
Hound of the Baskervilles at Lost Nation 
Theater [Theater Review: “Moor, Please," 
September 23]. With the wealth of enter- 
tainment at our fingertips on screens of 
every size, it’s easy to feel like a trip to the 
theater is too much effort. But live theater 
experiences like Hound offer something 
you can't get from endless time spent 
searching for a movie on Netflix: com- 
munity. The human interaction between 
actors and audience members, and the 
critical importance of a theatergoer’s 
imagination in bringing any production to 
life, create this sense of connection. Fall 
in Vermont is a good time for planning 
indoor activities. Consider a night out at 
the theater, and you may find yourself not 
only entertained but transported. 

Carolyn Wesley 
MONTPELIER 


CORRECTION 

Last week's “Fuming: VW’s Deception 
Impacts Nearly 3,000 Vermont 
Drivers" misidentified Brendan 
Taylor’s alma mater. He earned a 
master’s degree in business from the 
University of North Carolina. 




CHEESE DEPT. DEALS! 

MOZZARELLA DI BlIFALA 
8oz Reg. S8.99 on sale S2.99 

CALABRO FRESH MOZZARELLA 
IN BRINE 

8oz On sale $2.99 

VOLPINI CHEF CUT PANCETTA 
4oz On sale $1.99! 

THE HARVEST ALBUM 

2014 ARMAS DE GUERRA MENCIA 
This elegantly, complex red has dark 
fruit and savory notes. Try a Spanish 

unbelievable price of S8.99! 

2011 COLLE DEI BARDELL1N1 PIGATO 

Bardellini shows ripe fruit on a medium 

and a hint of the sea on its crisp finish. 
Reg. $16.99 Now$11.99 

2013 SHARECROPPER’S 
CABERNET SAUVIGNON 
This crowd favorite delivers once again 
with fruit, spice, acidity, tannins and 

Only $1 3.99 while they last! 


CHEESE 6WINE 
TRADERS 


1186 Williston Rd. 

So. Burlington, VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 
802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
www.cheesetraders.com 


SAVE THE DATE 



Friday, October 9 - Monday, October 12 
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Tmarket & cafef 

QUALITY MEATS & DELI 
since 1992 

full service deli and cafe 
wilh fresh baked goods, 
homemade soups, salads, 
and fresh Boars Head® meals 
cut lo order 
DAILY SPECIALS 
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MARVIN DOUBLE HUNCT 

Style: Trcidilional 
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800 Marshall Ave. 

WILLISTON, VT 

( 802 ) 862-4800 


Lebanon, NH & Plattsburgh, NY WdbrOWnell.COm 


Showrooms i 


LOSE 20-45+ POUNDS 

IN 40 DAYS 
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Curtis Gross, DC 


WE EACH GAIN WEIGHT DIFFERENTLY 


Discover the TECHNOLOGY we use to personalize your plan 
by assessing the factors affecting fat burning. 


CALL US TODAY! 


Your own personalized program is based on the information 
from our NRF weight loss technology! 


VISIT OUR WEBSITE TO WATCH OUR INTRODUCTORY VIDEO 
AND VIEW TESTIMONIALS FROM LOCAL PEOPLE WHO'S 
LIVES HAVE BEEN TRANSFORMED! 


SEARCH 


EXTENSIVE SHOWROOMS 
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Frozen Assets 

Waxing poetic about the white stuff 

The first measurable snow of the fall collected in our field 
this morning. Always a signal day, the unofficial beginning 
of what seems to me the proper part of the year. 

Depend on snow for a whistling kind of clean. Lushness 
has its pleasures, but nothing to match the stinging purity of a day 
when the cold has dried the air — dried it so much that the stars 
don't twinkle in the humidity but just hang there. When a long 
quick uphill climb leaves you not sweating but at a kind of perfect 
equilibrium, warmed enough from inside to cope with the chill 
pushing in. 



But you can't depend on 
winter, on snow, and there's the 
rub. We know now that winter 
is only a possibility — that on 
a globally warming planet it 
becomes each year less likely. 

We know, from the computerized climate models running 
infinitely in a dozen university labs, that our funnel of carbon into 
the atmosphere means in the not-too-distant future there simply 
won’t be winter here at some point. No season when precipitation 
falls as snow instead of cold rain, when liquid water somehow 
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Corm & Company on Wake Up 101 

- Weekdays 6-9 AM 


Background 
checks 
give me 

peace of 
mind. 


Featuring... 

DEL MCCOURY 
& DAVID GRISMAN 


ON SALE 
NOW! 


FRI. FEB. 26 

at the Flynn Theatre // 8pm // All Ages 

Tickets online atflynntix.org, by phone at 802.86.FLYNN, 
or in person at The Flynn box office. 


VERMONT TECH 


INSTITUTE FOR APPLIED AGRICULTURE 
AND FOOD SYSTEMS 


Finding you just the right person! 


LEARN MORE vtc.edu/agricultureinstitute | 802.728.1677 


863-5625 • HomeShareVermont. 


UpcomingSHORT COURSES 

NOFA-VT: Soil 

Maple Installations 

Nutrient Mgmt 

OCTOBER 26-27 1 $250 

OCTOBER 8 1$50-$60 

NOFA-VT: 

NOFA-VT: Diesel 

Supporting Bio- 

Engines Workshop 

Active Soils 

OCTOBER 14 1$100-$120 

OCTOBER 28 1 $50-$60 

Meat Cutting: From 

Farm Management 

Pasture to Freezer 

Spanish Work 

OCTOBER 17 & 24 1 $350 

NOVEMBER 2 1 $50 

Small Scale Lumber 
Milling 

OCT 20, 27 & NOV 3 | $150 

Milk Quality 

NOVEMBER 2-4 1 $400 







FRIDAY 9 

Behind the Scenes 

To me, the most powerful thing about acting is just 
translating the human experience* says one actor 
Featured in Becoming Bulletproof. This heartstring- 
tugging documentary turns the lens on a group of 
filmmakers with and without disabilities as they 
write, produce and actin an original Western film, 
forging lifelong friendships along the way. A screen- 
ing benefits Lincoln's Zeno Mountain Farm. 


THURSDAY 8 & FRIDAY 9 

Shape Shifter 

What if your every move left a visible mark on your 
surroundings? This notion is realized in "Garden," 
a large-scale creation choreographed by Tzveta 
Kassabova with the Dance Company of Middlebury. 
Part performance and part art installation, this out- 
door structure takes shape as performers crisscross 
oversize ribbons, altering the color, density and 
movement of the space. 


THURSDAY 8 

Amazing Journey 

From songs like *1 Can't Explain" to "My Generation" 
to "Baba O'Riley," The Who In Hyde Park takes 
diehard fans on a high-decibel trip. Recorded live 
in London, this concert film captures Roger Daltrey 
and Pete Townshend in action at their 50th an- 
niversary show. Interviews with heavy hitters Iggy 
Pop and Robert Plant speak to the lads' lasting 
influence on rock and roll. 


SUNDAY 11 

GOURD ON HIGH 


Future jack-o'-lanterns lay in wait for expert 
carvers at Cedar Circle Farm's Pumpkin 
Festival. This annual fall fete is bursting at 
the seams with all things autumnal — cider 
pressing, horse-drawn wagon rides and 
hand-warming hot drinks, to name a few. A 
bounty of farm-grown, organic foods gives 
the traditional affair a healthy twist. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 61 


SATURDAY 10 

Fan Fiction 


Padawans and Jedi masters alike feel the force of 
the written word at Phoenix Books Burlington's Sta 
Wars Reads Day. This national event celebrating 
literacy and the science-fiction franchise features 
the series' latest titles, themed crafts and appear- 
ances by the 501st Legion, a costuming organiza- 
tion specializing in the dark side. 


ONGOING / 

Fields of Dreams 

A year ago. 13 Vermont creatives took to farm, 
forest and waterway to explore working land- 
scapes from their individual perspectives. The col- 
laborative project of the Vermont Land Trust, the 
(Shelburne Museum, artists and property owners 
- has yielded “Eyes on the Land," a multimedia ex- 
hibit gracing the walls of the museum's Pizzagalli 
Center for Art and Education and the grounds just 
outside. See the state from both conservators' ; 
and artists' points of view. 


SUNDAY 11 

All Together Now 

If you went to summer camp, you may be familiar 
with Rise Up Singing: The Group Singing Songbook. 
Peter Blood and Annie Pattersons popular collec- 
tion of 1,200 campfire songs has been a sing-along 
staple since 1988. Fans of all ages warm their 
vocal cords for Rise Up and Sing-Along Concert, a 
participatory event led by Blood and Patterson to 
celebrate their new volume, Rise Again. 
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1076 Williston Road, S. Burlingtc 

862.6585 


La Mer 
Natura Bisse 
Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 


Mirror Mirr®r 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
.ocallyCwned - Locally ®peratec 



FAIR GAME OPEN season on VERMONT politics bi 


Cruise Control 


T wo by two, Sen. Patrick leahy’s 
(D-Vt) out-of-town guests 
strolled down Burlington’s King 
Street Dock last Friday evening, 
walked a gangplank and boarded the 
Northern Lights. 

Within the mahogany-finished lounge 
of the Lake Champlain cruise boat, 
Washington, D.C., uber-fundraiser tina 
stoll signed them in for Leahy's Fall 
Foliage Weekend. For a “suggested dona- 
tion” of $5,000 to his political action com- 
mittee, they would spend the next couple 
of days hobnobbing with the senator — on 
the sunset cruise, at the Waitsfield farmers 
market, aboard the Stowe gondola and at 
dinners and brunches in Burlington. 

The festivities weren't exactly open to 
the unwashed masses. 

“I can’t let you onboard because it’s a 
private event,” Leahy's longtime campaign 
manager, carolyn dwyer, said as she stood 
sentry on the dock under an overcast sky. 
“The kind, like, you pay for — so if you got 
on, it would be like you contributing to the 
campaign." 

According to Dwyer, the seventh-term 
senator expected some 30 to 40 people — 
mostly from D.C. and Vermont — to join 
him for the weekend, each ponying up 
“between zero and $10,000." 

“Actually," she corrected herself, “I 

As they scurried aboard the Northern 
Lights to escape the brisk fall breeze, 
Leahy’s friends mostly declined the chance 
to chat with a local reporter. 

“Can you tell me what brings you to 
Vermont this weekend?” Seven Days asked 
one man, dressed in fundraiser-casual. 

“The weather,” he responded. “The 
foliage." 

“Do you mind telling me who you are 
and who you work for, sir?” Seven Days 
inquired. 

The man kept walking. 

Another couple — she in a tan overcoat 
and he in a teal, V-neck sweater — wouldn't 
even say what brought them to the state. 
“No thank you," the woman said. 

“No thanks," her companion added. 
“We’ll get back to you.” 

“What’s your name, so I can get back 
to you?" Seven Days asked, somewhat piti- 
fully. “And where do you work?” 

Silence. 

By then, Dwyer had stationed herself 
between the parking lot and the dock, 
perhaps to warn approaching guests of the 
unwelcome intrusion by the Fourth Estate. 
But not everyone was averse to shooting 
the breeze. 

“We’re here to see your beautiful state 
— to see your great senator," volunteered a 


silver-maned Beltway type in a baby blue 
V-neck and a blazer, accompanied by a 
blond woman in a bold-patterned dress 
and black boots. 

Asked how he knew Leahy, the man 
said, “Just from Washington." 

“Yeah?” Seven Days asked. “Do you 
work in Congress?" 

“No, I work for a variety of companies,” 
he replied. 

“Uh-huh. Like a lobbyist?” 

“Yeah, that’s one of the things I do.” 

“What’s your name, sir?” Seven Days 

“It’s Chris,” Chris said. 

“And your last name?" 

SEN. PATRICK LEAHY EXPECTED 
SOME 30 TO 40 PEOPLE 
TO JOIN HIM FOR THE WEEKEND, 
EACH PONYING UP “BETWEEN 
ZERO AND $10,000." 

"Putala," chris putala responded. 

“How do I spell that, sir?” 

“I’d prefer that you didn't." 

According to the internet, it’s P-U- 
T-A-L-A. Also according to the inter- 
net — specifically, the Federal Election 
Commission’s database — Putala is among 
Leahy’s most generous donors. 

In the past five years, the corporate 
lobbyist and his wife, public relations spe- 
cialist allison kaminsky putala, have con- 
tributed a whopping $35,500 to Leahy’s 
various campaign committees. That’s just 
a fraction of the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars they’ve dumped into the na- 
tion's political system — largely by way of 
Democrats who serve on the Senate and 
House judiciary committees. 

Why all the generosity? Well, Putala is 
Comcast’s go-to guy on Capitol Hill. The 
former Senate Judiciary Committee staffer 
helped lead the charge during Comcast’s 
ultimately unsuccessful attempt to merge 
with Time Warner Cable. He also repre- 
sents Oracle, SoftBank, Deutsche Telekom 
and two cable trade associations. 

According to disclosure forms obtained 
by the Center for Responsive Politics, 
Putala has lobbied lawmakers on a range 
of issues under the jurisdiction of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, which Leahy 
chaired until earlier this year. According to 
those documents, the lobbyist has focused 
his practice on patent law, wireless policy, 
electronic privacy and cyber security. 


paulheintz E 


Asked Friday on the King Street Dock 
whether there were any issues in particu- 
lar he hoped to discuss with Leahy during 
his weekend in Burlington, Putala said, 
“No, no, no, no, no, no, no, no,” his voice 
trailing off at the end. 

“We’re here to support the senator,” of- 
fered Allison, the PR expert. 

With that, they walked the gangplank. 

Putala wasn't the only ex- Judiciary 
staffer in town, curtis legeyt, now a 
lobbyist for the National Association of 
Broadcasters, also planned to take in a 
Champlain sunset from the deck of the 
Northern Lights. 

“We’re here to support Sen. Leahy,” 
LeGeyt explained, calling his host “an in- 
credible leader in the Senate." 

In what capacity did LeGeyt know 
Leahy? 

“A number of capacities," he said, re- 
treating. “We’re going to get on the boat.” 

Specifically, LeGeyt served as Leahy’s 
senior counsel from 2009 until 2011, at 
which point he was hired by NAB to lobby 
Leahy and his colleagues. 

LeGeyt is no stranger to Burlington. 
Two years ago, Seven Days bumped into 
him at another Fall Foliage Weekend re- 
ception — suggested donation: also $5,000 

— during which he said he had a “unique 
relationship with Chairman Leahy." 

After LeGeyt hopped onboard, the big 
guns arrived. 

First came ed pacano, the hulking power 
forward from the University of Vermont 
Catamounts' 1985 squad. After 20 years in 
Leahy’s office — the last six as chief of staff 

— he served two more in the White House 
and then became a lobbyist for D.C. power- 
house law and lobbying firm Akin Gump. 

Pagano, who said he now represents 
Boeing and Charter Communications, 
among others, disclosed that he continues 
to work closely with Leahy’s office. 

“He’s an important member to know,” 
explained Pagano, sporting a green UVM 
Athletics hat. 

Next came luke albee, another two-de- 
cade veteran of Team Leahy and Pagano's 
predecessor as chief of staff. Albee, who 
said he was in town to visit his daughter at 
UVM, was eager to defend his former boss. 

“OK, so this is your, like, plug-and-play 
[story about] moneyed Washington special 
interests who are currying favor?" Albee 
pressed Seven Days. 

‘Yes." 

“So what’s the theory?” he continued. 
“That anytime anyone makes a campaign 
contribution, otherwise-honest individu- 
als would do things they wouldn’t other- 
wise do because basically they’re open 
to bribery?" 
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“I don't know if I would put it in those 
words,” Seven Days responded. 

“But that’s the story, right?” he said. 

In a later conversation, Albee revisited 
the point, arguing, “This isn’t 'House of 
Cards.’" Some donors give money to those 
who’ve long championed their causes, he 
said, while others seek to support those 
“who have a history of actually making 
the system work and reaching across the 

Refusing such donations, Albee said, 
was borderline irresponsible. 

“If you believe in what you’re doing 
and you think you can make a difference, 
I almost think it’s a dereliction of duty to 
not be prepared to defend your seat and to 
collect the resources to make 
the case that you should be 
rehired,” he said. 

As Albee made his case, 

Leahy himself arrived, trail- 
ing current chief of staff j.p. dowd and 
trailed himself by state director john 

“Mr. Heintz, how are you?" the senator 

“Mind if I ask you a quick question 
before you hop on the boat?” Seven Days 

“How come you don’t come to any 
of my things I do around here?" Leahy 
said, referring to his Vermont press 
conferences. 

“I’m here today!” Seven Days noted 
defensively. 

After listing three recent press events 
the newspaper deigned not to cover, 
Leahy said, “I guess you don’t care if I do 
myjob.Doyou?” 

“I care very much,” Seven Days in- 
sisted. “Do you mind if I ask you about this 
weekend here, sir? Who are these folks 
who have come up this weekend?" 

“Well, I think they would like to see 
us back in the majority. So they’re here,” 
Leahy said, adding that he was only disap- 
pointed his wife, marcelle leahy, couldn’t 

After boarding the 115-foot boat, Leahy 
turned his ever-present Nikon on the 
press and snapped a photo of a reporter 
standing alone on the dock. As the sena- 
tor’s guests ordered drinks from the bar, 
the captain tooted his horn and the crew 
removed the gangplank. 

The Northern Lights chugged off into 
the quiet waters of Lake Champlain. 

On the dock, a middle-aged man smok- 
ing a cigarette called out to the reporter, 
“What?! They didn’t let you on that 
cruise?!" 

After learning who was on the boat, 
the goateed man, who declined to give his 
name because he was afraid of losing his 
job, let loose a stream of profanities. 

“If you’re gonna sell your power to the 
highest bidder, you’re not working for the 
people," he said angrily. “You’re working 
for the corporations.” 


Million-Dollar Milne 

Three days later, a familiar character 
took a rare public jab at Leahy over the 
senator’s weekend fundraiser. 

In an email to reporters, 2014 
Republican gubernatorial nominee scott 
milne called Leahy “complicit in the grow- 
ing influence of money in campaigns" 
because he "charged $5,000 for face time” 
at the Fall Foliage event 

Milne called on Leahy, who has 
served in the Senate since 1974, to follow 
the example of the late senator george 
aiken when he runs for reelection next 
fall. Legend has it that Aiken spent just 
$17.09 on his final campaign, in 1968. 

“Senator Leahy could 
learn from Senator Aiken’s ex- 
ample," Milne wrote. “I chal- 
lenge him to run a $100 cam- 
paign and to demand outside 
money stay out of Vermont in 
the 2016 United States Senate race.” 

Hmmm ... Is the Pomffet travel agency 
owner planning to lace up his campaign 
sneakers and give Leahy a run for his, er, 
money? 

“A lot of people have said, Why don't 
you think about running for that seat?”’ 
Milne told Seven Days. 'It’s something 
that’s on the table for 2016, yeah.” 

That might be the best news yet for 
Team Leahy, which now has a Republican 

campaign cash. A bogeyman who last 
year proved to be an almost comically ill- 
prepared campaigner. 

Sure, Milne came out of nowhere to 
nearly topple Democratic Gov. peter 
shumlin, losing by just 2,434 votes. But 
that was a referendum on an unpopular 
incumbent who was caught off guard in 
a low-turnout, antiestablishment election 
cycle. Vermont Democrats will likely vote 
in droves in 2016, and Leahy’s paranoid 
political operation won't leave anything to 
chance. 

In a response to Seven Days, Leahy’s 
campaign manager brushed off Milne’s 
email missive. 

“Mr. Milne is pondering a run against 
Senator Leahy but would first like Senator 
Leahy to promise he will limit his cam- 
paign spending to $100. That’s a novel ap- 
proach,” Dwyer wrote. “If Mr. Milne gets 
into the race, we will be happy to discuss 
this or any other ideas he brings to the 
table.” 

It's also novel to hear Milne take a 
stand on the pernicious influence of 
money in politics. This, from a guy who 
donated more than $80,000 last year to 
his own campaign. Tens of thousands 
more came from Milne's family mem- 
bers, companies he controls and those 
connected to his real estate business 
partner, david boies hi. 

Guess big money’s OK, so long as it’s 
your own.® 
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local mattersm 


Solar Farm Might Launch 
at Alburgh Missile Site 


DEVELOPMENT 


S mall towns across Vermont are 
accustomed to looking after 
parks, libraries, old meeting 
halls and fire stations. But at the 
northwestern tip of the state, officials in 
Alburgh have been struggling to find a 
use for a peculiar piece of infrastructure. 

For decades, the town has owned an 
underground missile silo that is 17 sto- 
ries deep. At the height of the Cold War, 
it hosted an 81-foot intercontinental bal- 
listic missile aimed at the Soviet Union 
and a five-man crew that was ready and 
willing to launch it. 

Town officials had planned in recent 
months to put the nine-acre silo site on 
the auction block and to open the bid- 
ding at $50,000. They worried, though, 
there might be a shortage of buyers for 
an obsolete military relic. 

But it now appears the former hot 
spot could find a new life as a home for 
renewable energy: A Jericho business- 
man has submitted a proposal to turn it 
into a solar farm. 

“It’s not a done deal yet, but it sounds 
promising, that's for sure,” selectboard 
chair Steve Aubin said. 

Nestled on a spit of land between Lake 
Champlain and the Canadian border, the 
silo site doesn’t look like much. A single 
chain, two feet off the ground, spans 
the entrance that is no longer guarded. 
Beyond it, on a weedy lot, two hulking 
metal Quonset huts stand sentry over 
concrete floors littered with metal sheets 
and tubes. The name of the half-mile- 
long strip of pavement that leads to the 
site — Missile Base Road — hints at the 
ominous history buried underground. 
A historical marker at the adjacent 
Alburgh Welcome Center spells it out: 
“First Intercontinental Ballistic Missile 
Site East of the Mississippi River." 

Most of America's missile bases have 
been located in rural swaths of the West 
and Midwest. But in the early 1960s, as 
the perceived Soviet threat reached its 
peak, the Department of Defense de- 
cided to install 12 Atlas missiles at sites 
around the former Plattsburgh Air Force 
base, then one of the largest military 
facilities on the East Coast. From there, 
the 135-ton missiles wouldn’t have far to 
go via the Arctic Circle to deliver nuclear 
warheads to the Soviet Union. 

Ten of the silos were built in upstate 
New York. Vermont got two — inAlburgh 
and Swanton, where local farmers sold 



some of their land to the military. The 
silo designs were all identical. 

Constructing the underground struc- 
tures was dangerous work. According to 
the Plattsburgh Press Republican, a fall- 
ing bucket plunged through the Alburgh 
silo and killed a 28-year-old worker from 
Gouvemeur, N.Y. At least three other 
men died while working in the 12 silos. 

Old-timers in Alburgh remember the 
day in 1962 when an Atlas missile rolled 
into town on a huge flatbed truck, as 
dozens of people lined the streets. Some 
utility poles along Route 2 had to be tem- 
porarily removed to make way. 

Some locals worried that hosting the 
silo would cause the Soviets to target the 
area with their own missiles, according 
to media reports at the time. But most 
welcomed the influx of jobs and money 
that came with the project. 

“It’s difficult to go back to that day 
and time,” said Jeff Stephens, an ama- 
teur historian who coauthored a book 
about the 12 silos: A History of the 556th 


Strategic Missile Squadron. “This was 
the day the Reds were out to get us. 
Either you’re an American or commie. 
There was a lot of paranoia and fear. It 
was a frenzy. ‘Oh, my gosh, we’ve got to 
do something. We have to make sure we 
are protected and can retaliate.”' 

Once the silos were constructed, 
their crews worked in an underground 
launch-control center. They accessed 
it via a spiral staircase from an above- 
ground entrance protected by huge blast 
doors. A tunnel attached the control 
center to the much deeper silo. 

Though each silo cost as much as 
$18 million to build, their lifespans 
were short — and today they would 
probably be held up as a classic exam- 
ple of military waste. By 1967, rocket 
scientists had come up with a larger, 
more sophisticated missile, the Titan, 
that wouldn't fit in the 12 silos. The 
outdated missiles were taken away, 
and the local sites, once the focus of so 
much intrigue, fell dormant overnight. 


| When their sump pumps turned off, 

1 water flooded the empty silos and 

g command centers. 

a In Alburgh, the military welded shut 

* the nine-ton silo doors, removed equip- 

2 ment from the Quonset huts, and gave 

2 the site to the town. Local officials even- 

g tually decided it would make a fine home 

3 for the Alburgh Highway Department. 

I Most of the other sites met similarly 

| ignominious fates. 

| In Swanton, Chevalier Drilling Co. 

* bought the Atlas site, stripped most of 
the metal and other materials from the 
silo, and sold the remnants of the $14 
million facility for scrap. 

Other sites have remained untouched, 
though a few private owners have been 
more ambitious. In Champlain, Redford 
and Lewis, N.Y., owners have trans- 
formed the silos into livable homes. In 
Willsboro, N.Y., an artist bought a site 
and lives in one of the Quonset huts but 
has not attempted to restore the under- 
ground facilities. 

The silos fascinate a small but 
passionate group of buffs, including 
Stephens, who says they shed impor- 
tant light on the era. “When you look at 
history, there’s a romantic undertone,’’ 
Stephens said. “Everyone goes, Wasn't 
that the perfect time?’ The answer is, 
‘No.’ These were mechanical beasts, and 
they were here to do a job.” 

The beasts have a certain allure, 
though- In Alburgh, volunteer firefighter 
and certified scuba diver Bill Gett admit- 
ted he has schemed for years about how 
to bust into the silo and dive to its murky 
bottom. 

Gett, who runs an auto repair shop, 
said that he has studied designs and 
walked the site, and though the main 
entrance is sealed shut, he believes he 
has found a way inside. 

He asked a former Alburgh select- 
man, a friend, for permission. “Don't 
you even think about it,” the man said, 
Getts recalled. “You dive that, I kick 

A few years ago, Gett got a phone 
call from Gerald Fitzpatrick, who had 
just bought the silo in Champlain, 
N.Y., and wanted someone to explore 
it before he started pumping the water 

Gett rushed over that day — and dove 
in. He made it a little more than halfway 
to the bottom before turning back. He 
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described the 52-foot diameter hole as 
“dark and eerie.” 

“Visibility was an inch if you were 
lucky” Gett said. “Even with dive lights, 
it didn’t matter, it was too thick.” 

Officials in tiny Alburgh, with an 
annual budget of $570,000, have long 
talked about selling the silo to raise 
money and get the property back on 
the tax rolls. The town is struggling 
economically; Two gas stations and a 
bank closed in recent years, and a gen- 
's the only di 
commercial 



Will Veve ca 
calling about die solar proj- 
ect. He said he had been quietly 
scouring Vermont for properties 
that developers usually shun — 
brownfields. Veve figured it would 
be easier to get community suppor 
for a project that sits on 
land that would otherwise 
be difficult to develop. 

The Vermont Agency 
of Natural Resources lists 
the Alburgh silo site as a 
brownfield, as a result of 
minor contamination of 
some grass and groundwa- 
ter around it ANR investi- 
gators ascribed no blame 
for the contamination but 
noted that former workers 
regularly dumped solvents 
on the ground around the silo. 

Working with his brother, Victor, 
Veve has proposed building a 500-kilo- 
watt solar field, with about 2,000 solar 
panels — enough to power roughly 100 
homes. As part of the deal, Alburgh 
would receive a monthly lease payment 
and cheap electricity for town-owned 
buildings. 

“We like to look and say, “What's the 
maximum public good?”' Veve said. 

Veve, a 38-year-old University of 
Vermont graduate, acknowledged that 
he has no experience in solar proj- 
ects. His current venture — which he 
declined to discuss in any detail — is 
a video-production company called 
Verde Media Group. 

In recent years, Verde Media 
Group announced a new reality show, 
“Green Rusher," which proposed to 
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follow people involved in the legal 
marijuana business. It has not been 
made — the website has been taken 
down, and its social media pages 
haven’t generated any activity since 
February — but Verde said it’s “in pre- 
production.” Verde Media's quarterly 
report suggests it owns a subsidiary, 
Beautyject Inc., which is “the first 
company to offer needle-free tech- 
nolog)' adapted to the beaut)’ care and 
cosmetic markets.” 

irding to Verde 
Media Group’s 


$1.6 million in 
liabilities and 
lost $69,000 in 
the most recent 
fiscal quarter. 
Veve is listed as 
the company’s 
largest shareholder. 
Now launching a solar busi- 
es, he has hired consultants and 
talking about the permit process 
ith ANR. The agency verified 

heduled to send officials to in- 
spect the missile site this 

Veve said he hopes 
Alburgh will qualify as 
one of ANR’s net-metered 
projects, which allow 
small renewable-energy 
operations to sell power 
back to the main electric 
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Sporting a trimmed 
beard and stylish eye- 
glasses, Veve has appeared 
at a few selectboard meet- 
ings, and its members have been sup- 
portive. “So far this is only the real offer 
that came along,” Aubin conceded. 

Last week, the selectboard unani- 
mously voted to authorize the town 
attorney to start formal negotiations 
with Veve, who hopes to construct the 
facility in 2016. 

While Veve said his proposed solar 
array would fit comfortably on the 
site's nine acres, he has no plans to 
do anything with the underground 
facilities. He has little interest in their 
history. 

That has given some silo aficionados 
hope that it might be pumped out and 
opened up. 

Gett promised he’d be first in line. © 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
@Davis7D, or 865-1020, ext. 23 
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Requiem for an Orphanage: 

Final Tour Stirs Haunting Memories 


F ive former residents of St. 
Joseph’s Orphanage chatted 
nervously in the Burlington 
College lounge on Friday after- 
noon, waiting for a tour of what was 
once their home. 

Debi Gevry-Ellsworth, 57, lived in the 
orphanage run by the Roman Catholic 
Diocese of Burlington from 1964 to 1974. 
She drove from Connecticut to see the 
building one last time before renova- 
tions alter it forever. 

Sheila Billow Cardwell, an elegantly 
dressed 60-year-old woman, had trav- 
eled the farthest — from Salt Lake City, 
Utah — to get a final glimpse of the place. 
She lived in the orphanage from 5 to 14, 
when she aged out. “My mother was 
29 years old with her 10th child, and 
my father was quite a bit older and in 
the veterans’ hospital," she explained. 
“And back then ... they used to take the 
children away from the parents if they 
couldn’t afford them.” 

The other three women live in the 
Burlington area, so they confront their 
memories every time they drive down 
North Avenue past the looming stone 
building. 

The aging former residents leaned 
against the wall and awkwardly made 
2 conversation. “Were we here at the same 

8 time?” they asked each other. “What was 
> your number?” 

< Cardwell, who lived at the orphanage 

§ from 1960 until 1968, explained: “When 
S people say ‘What was your name?' I say, 
‘What was your number?' because that 
was the way we classified ourselves. We 
u> lined up by numbers, we went to bed by 
2 numbers, everything was by numbers." 

t Although most of them overlapped 
S at the orphanage at least for a year or 
q two, they had few, if any, memories of 
each other. Life there was regimented, 
and daily activities were segregated 
£ by age. But as they looked around the 
° room together, they developed an easy 
familiarity. 

w “This was the nuns’ area," Gevry- 
Ellsworth explained. 

“Around the corner was first grade, 
g and second, third,” Cardwell added. “It’s 
1— all the same.” 

f Constructed in the late 19th century, 
< the orphanage provided foster care to 
3 Vermont children for decades. Some 



were orphans, but many, like all 
of the women on the tour, had 
parents who for some reason 
couldn't take care of them. 
Many families relied upon the 
orphanage for help when they 
fell on hard times. 

St. Joseph’s closed in 1974 
and became the administrative 
offices for the diocese. But the 
orphanage came back to haunt 
church officials in 1993, when 
former resident Joey Barquin 
came forward to say he had 
been abused by his caretakers 
there. Barquin's case opened 
the floodgates, and more than 
100 other orphans came for- 
ward with similar allegations. 
The church offered dozens 
of claimants $5,000 each for 
therapy costs if he or she agreed 

Later, in the early 2000s, 
the diocese found itself back 
in the spotlight for a series of 
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sex-abuse scandals involving priests 
around the state, and it wound up 
paying out more than $20 million to 
settle claims. That’s what prompted the 
cash-strapped Catholics to sell their 
headquarters to Burlington College in 
2010. The college renovated the diocese 
offices, located in a 1940s-era addition, 
but left the original 19th-century build- 
ing mostly untouched. 

Last winter, Burlington College an- 
nounced it was selling the orphanage 
to developer Eric Farrell, who has also 
purchased much of the surrounding 
acreage. Farrell plans to build housing 
on the property and recently got per- 
mission to convert the orphanage into 
apartments. 

When former resident Katelin 
Hoffman, now 58, heard about the 
orphanage project, she set out to ar- 
range one final tour. Hoffman believes 
that it's critical for former residents to 
speak out and share their stories. As the 
manager of the Children of St. Joseph's 
Orphanage Facebook page, she urged its 
94 followers to come, posting that she 
wanted to “reach as many people as pos- 
sible who may need to ... tour, do what 
they need to, and let it go. Some did fine 
there. For them it will be different, but 
still important. Some can't get near the 
place yet. Those of us who can go, I hope 
we can make it as powerful as we need 
it to be.” 

Her repeated posts and pleas drew 
together this group of 10 people — five 
female former residents, three of their 
husbands and two relatives of deceased 
orphanage occupants. 

Coralee Holm, the Burlington 
College dean of operations and ad- 
vancement, arrived to lead the tour, 
which started in the renovated por- 
tion of the building the college uses 
for classrooms and offices. Though the 
space is modernized, every inch of the 
building — even a quick glimpse of the 
original wood floors — elicited a torrent 
of memories. The women interrupted 
each other with stories about melting 
floor wax on the radiator and being 
small enough to ride the giant floor 
buffer across the room. 

But their chatter ended when they 
entered the Burlington College library 
in what used to be the orphanage’s gym- 
nasium. Although it’s now a cheerful, 
sunny room lined with books, Gevry- 
Ellsworth announced loudly, "It really 
gives you the creeps.” 

Cardwell gestured toward the tiny 
raised stage and explained quietly that 
children who wet their beds were forced 
to stand there in only a sheet, while the 


other children taunted them. She re- 
called a song used to tease a redheaded 
little boy, Leroy, who was a chronic 
bedwetter. 

“Leroy, Leroy wet the bed,” she whis- 
pered. “Wipe it up with gingerbread.” 

The women chattered as they moved 
quickly through the renovated portion 
of the building, tryingto remember what 
the rooms had been used for and sharing 
anecdotes. 

Valerie Clairmont Smith, 57, from 
Waterbury Center, remembered running 
away to JCPenney and spraying her hair 


gold; Gevry-Ellsworth described taking 
off her girly shirt and sneaking over to 
the boys’ side of the playground because 
they had a cooler slide. Both women re- 
membered filling their hands with lilies 
of the valley before they had to pray, so 
they could smell the flowers during the 
endless rituals. 

"I'm filled with anxiety right now,” 
Gevry-Ellsworth said softly, as she 
waited for the elevator to the girls' wing, 
where they all once lived. 

The group grew quiet when they en- 
tered the familiar setting, which remains 
mostly unchanged since the orphanage 
closed. As they walked through the rooms 
filled with dust and falling plaster, the 
women reminisced about the nuns who, 
they said, would pull children out of their 
beds at night and beat them; about the 
kind seamstress who took care of them; 
about making up sins during confession, 
so they had something to tell the priest. 

They walked into a small room with 
a large wooden table — the “sewing 
room,” somebody announced. 


“You see the numbers!” Gevry- 
Ellsworth exclaimed, pointing to the 
row of cubbies where their clean clothes 
used to be placed. Cardwell ran her 
hands along the wood, brushing aside 
the dust, until she found her number. 

“This was April, and this was Cheryl,” 
she said, moving her fingers from cubby 
to cubby. 

The entourage moved across the hall 
to a pink-tile-lined bathroom filled with 
rows of tiny sinks. "That’s the bathroom 
I remember washing my underwear and 
socks in every night!” Smith announced. 


Cardwell leaned against the window and 
grinned, "This is where you could see 
the boys ... You could meet at the win- 
dows,” she said. 

Hoffman placed a piece of paper 
with a poem against the window and 
explained that she wrote it one night in 
the orphanage when she was frightened 
and snuck out of bed to stand here and 
look at the moon. In the poem she asks 
the moon to “please help me to be like 
you are, to be able to see but not ... feel 
what’s happening.” 

The tour continued up into the 
attic and then down a few floors to the 
chapel. The women walked into the old 
confessional booths, peeking through 
the screen that had separated penitents 
and priest. Smith wrinkled her nose. “It 
smells the same,” she said, then asked 
the group; “What does it smell like?” 

“Orphanage,” Gevry-Ellsworth an- 
swered, and they all laughed. 

At the end of the tour, they gathered 
in the main entryway and shared memo- 
ries — some of them visceral. 


Gevry-Ellsworth described sit- 
ting in the front parlor on weekends, 
swinging her feet and waiting for her 
father to arrive, dreading the moment 
when a nun would announce, “He’s 
not coming.” 

“He would never show up. He would 
just leave us there,” she remarked 
sadly. But even when he did come, the 
visits were all too brief, and she would 
have to trudge back through the foyer 
Sunday evening and walk to the right, 
while her brother went left. Once they 
were back at St. Joseph’s, they weren’t 
allowed to speak to each other. 

Smith had different memories of 
that foyer. When new babies were 
dropped off, she said, the nuns would 
grab whatever kids were around and 
designate them “godparents.” 

“I had so many godchildren!” she 
laughed. 

“I think this place maybe helped 
some families,” Kathleen Rivers Libby, 

73, from South Burlington, said tenta- 
tively. A tall, graceful woman with soft 
curls, Libby lived in the orphanage for 
a year in 1949, after her mother got 
sick. “The six of us had to go some- 
where,” she continued. Her father 
reluctantly placed the four older kids 
in the orphanage, while he sent the 
younger two to family members. 

“I’m glad they’re not tearing it 
down, you know?” Cardwell added. 

“There should be some kind of 
historical landmark,” someone else 
suggested. 

Gevry-Ellsworth broke into the „ 
conversation. < 

“I have a lot of residual things,” she § 
announced. “I’m petrified of the dark. 5 
I have a really hard time in the dark, 3 
and if somebody calls me mean—” she | 
broke off, beginning to cry. 

Her husband, Jim, took her in his 
arms and explained: “They used to call 
her ‘evil child.’” g 

“I would always think I was mean,” S 
Gevry-Ellsworth continued, “and evil. J 
And 1 had a really hard time working -2 
through that, because the nuns wore g 
you down with that. “You’re going to 
hell.’ ‘You’re mean and evil.’ But we 
were just kids. Just kids being kids.” ™ 

The group fell silent. 3 

“You won,” her husband told her. > 
Everyone nodded. He repeated, “You 01 
won.” © 

Disclosure: Sarah Yahm works part time r- 
as an instructor at Burlington College. § 

Contact: yahm@sevendaysvt.com 5 
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Power Struggle: Vermont Utilities 
Don’t Want New Wind Energy 


T ravis Belisle faces what has 
become predictable opposition 
as he plans to build as many 
as seven wind turbines atop 
a ridge near his Swanton home: Critics 
say the project will harm wetlands, dis- 
turb wildlife and bother neighbors with 

But his Swanton Wind project is en- 
countering unexpected headwinds that 
its predecessors 
haven’t. Some of 
the state's largest 
utilities aren’t in- 
terested in buying 
more wind power — from his turbines or 
any others. 

"We don’t see how this project fits 
in,” said Mary Powell, chief executive 
officer of the state’s largest electric com- 
pany, Green Mountain Power. “We are 
in really good shape for our customers 
with wind." 

Ditto Vermont Electric Cooperative, 
the state’s second-largest utility. 
According to director of government 
affairs Andrea Cohen, VEC has no plans 
to buy new wind-generated energy. 
Nor does the Burlington Electric 
Department, which last year reached 
its goal of obtaining 100 percent of its 
power from renewable resources. 

“We’re in a similar position to what 
GMP is,” echoed Ken Nolan, BED’S man- 
ager of power resources. “In general, we 
don’t need any more supply, [from] wind 
or other sources, for the next five years,” 
he said. 

This dismissal is surprising, as it 
comes just months after legislators 
etched ambitious new renewable- 
energy goals into state law. What does it 
mean for the fledgling Swanton project 
and for the future of wind power in 
Vermont? 

Most of the players in Vermont’s 
energy field say it doesn’t necessarily 
spell the end for either. The state’s larg- 
est utilities locked into getting power 
from three large wind projects that 
went online during the last four years, so 
their interest, for now, has waned. They 
also seem to be more wary of getting 
involved in any projects that face heavy 
hometown opposition. 

Short-term, that could put developers 
such as Belisle in a bind. They are likely 
to have a harder time persuading the 
quasi-judicial Vermont Public Service 
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Board that a project is in the public in- 
terest — and therefore should be permit- 
ted to operate — without proof that they 
can sell the power to Vermonters. 

Long-term, it’s still in the mix, 
according to Chris Recchia, commis- 
sioner of the state Department of Public 
Service, which represents ratepayers. 
He argued that wind power is still viable 
in Vermont, particularly as turbine tech- 
nology advances. 

“I think it’s more about the timing. 
GMP is a little long on power,” he said. 
“Wind is still an important component 
of our energy future, but it’s never been 
a situation where our countryside will 
be dotted with turbines.” 

Others say that wind power will 
be an essential ingredient as the 
state works toward meeting the new 


renewable-energy targets. A state law 
passed this year requires that 75 percent 
of Vermont’s power come from renew- 
able sources by 2032 and sets a goal of 
90 percent renewables by 2050. 

“We're certainly going to need wind,” 
said Gabrielle Stebbins, executive di- 
rector of Renewable Energy Vermont, 
which represents renewable energy de- 
velopers and utilities. "If we’re serious 
about reaching 90 by 2050, you're going 
to see more and more supply.” 

In Swanton, Belisle; his wife, Ashley; 
and his father, Gerald, launched the 
Swanton Wind project because, Belisle 
said, they believe that powering Vermont 
with locally generated renewable energy 
is the right thing to do. 

They aren't giving up, said Leslie 
Cadwell, a lawyer who is representing 


the project. “There is a long way to go in 
the process," she said. 

The Belisles have yet to formally apply 
for permission from the state to build the 
turbines, but the Swanton Wind project 
has already drawn the ire of neighbors 
and town officials fearful of noise and en- 
vironmental degradation. The Swanton 
Selectboard last month sent a unanimous 
seven-page letter to the Public Service 
Board opposing the project. 

Before applying for a certificate of 
public good from the board, the proj- 
ect’s developers asked Green Mountain 
Power for a traditional agreement to buy 
the power their turbines would generate 
at a negotiated price. They took another 
route, too: They requested that the state 
allow them to sell their power under a 
rarely invoked federal law intended to 
help independent producers. 

Green-energy developers in Vermont 
are showing renewed interest in the fed- 
eral Public Utilities Regulatory Policy Act, 
or PURPA. The 1978 law requires utilities 
to purchase power from qualifying de- 
velopers at set, long-term prices that are 
supposed to equal what utilities would 
pay for power elsewhere. The law was 
designed to help independent power pro- 
ducers compete with monopoly utilities. 

GMP opposed Belisle’s PURPA pro- 
posal and said no to a negotiated pur- 
chase contract. 

Burlington Electric Department and 
Washington Electric Cooperative joined 
GMP in asking the Public Service Board 
to reject the PURPA request, which, 
they argue, would cost them more than 
other power sources on the market. The 
guaranteed prices, which were set by the 
state in February, vary by month and by 
peak and nonpeak power needs. Powell 
said they tend to be at least 10 percent 
higher than other contracts. 

The board has not made a decision on 
whether PURPA applies. 

Utilities’ opposition to the contracts 
is long-standing and unfair, Cadwell 
said. “GMP and other monopolies con- 
sistently fight PURPA because its pur- 
pose is to encourage development and 
ownership of renewable-energy facili- 
ties by nonutility companies, thereby re- 
ducing utility rate base and shareholder 
profits," she said. 

Swanton Wind told the Public Service 
Board that granting a PURPA deal will 
help the state meet its renewable-energy 
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goals and that having a future power 
contract is necessary — especially for 
independent developers — to secure 
financing for their projects. 

How will the utilities’ no-new-wind 
policy impact companies already build- 
ing turbines in Vermont? Iberdrola 
Renewables, a Spanish company that op- 
erates in 20 U.S. states, has two proposed 
projects in Vermont — the long-planned 
Deerfield project in Readsboro and 
Searsburg, and another 
in Grafton that’s in the 
early stages of develop- 
ment. There are lots of 
unknowns with every site, 
said Iberdrola spokes- 
man Paul Copelman. 

Generally, he said, “We 
look at Vermont broadly as 
a market that is supportive 
of renewable energy.” 

Iberdrola has no deal 
for powerffom the Grafton 
project, but Copelman said 
it’s too early to panic: “We 
don’t even know if we have 
a project.” 

Iberdrola did land a deal with Green 
Mountain Power to sell energy from the 
Deerfield project, on which it hopes to 
break ground next year, but that’s the last 
wind contract the utility is pursuing and 
GMP has an option to buy those turbines 
10 years after they start operating. 

When it comes to buying more wind 
power, Powell said, “I wouldn’t say, 
■No, never.’” But she added that Green 
Mountain Power is focused on smaller- 
scale renewables, such as solar and meth- 
ane digesters that are located as close to 
the power demand as possible. The utility, 
which draws 9 percent of its energy from 
wind, must maintain a diverse portfolio 
to keep costs down, Powell said. Owning 
power facilities outright is a cost-saver in 
the long run, she said. 

Green Mountain Power owns 
two of its wind-power sources for 
wind: Kingdom Community Wind in 
Lowell, which went online in 2011, and 
Searsburg Wind, which has been oper- 
ating since 1997. The cost of power from 
both is relatively low: 4 cents per kilo- 
watt hour from Lowell and 2 cents from 
Searsburg. Both are cheaper than the 5 
cents per kilowatt GMP pays for nuclear 
power from NextEra Energy Resources 
in Seabrook, N.H. 

The utility also gets wind power 
from Granite Reliable Wind in New 
Hampshire for 6.3 cents per kilowatt 
hour and would pay 4.8 cents under the 
proposed agreement with Deerfield. 

But cost isn’t the only concern when 
deciding whether to get involved in 
a project, Powell said. Community 


support is also a factor, she said. Powell 
called the Swanton Selectboard’s unani- 
mous letter of opposition to Belisle’s 
project “significant.” 

When Green Mountain Power built 
the 21-turbine Lowell project, neighbors 
strongly opposed it, but the host town 
voted in support twice — before and 
after the turbines were installed. 

Annette Smith, executive director of 
Vermonters for a Clean Environment, 
has fought against many 
wind projects in Vermont. 
She suggested whether 
Green Mountain Power is 
still reeling from its Lowell 
experience, which spawned 
lawsuits and required the 
utility to buy neighbors’ 
homes. 

Not so, Powell said. “It 
was an amazing project that 
was brought in on time and 
on budget," Powell said. 

Since then, wind op- 
ponents have become more 
organized and quicker to 
quash projects, arguing that neighbors 
feel powerless in a confusing and legal- 
ese-laden Public Service Board process. 

Last week, Irasburg residents voted 
274-9 against a two-turbine Kidder Hill 
Community Wind project that devel- 
oper David Blittersdorf proposed there. 

Cadwell, who represents that project 
as well as Swanton Wind, indicated 
that both projects' developers will con- 
tinue to counter opposition, which, she 
argued, has been based on misinforma- 
tion. “If the Irasburg Selectboard was 
truly interested in informed discussion, 
it could have waited until there was a 
fleshed-out proposal to serve as a start- 
ing point for conversation,” she said. 

Cadwell brought the argument back 
to the need for clean, locally generated 
power. “We all know we need electric- 
ity: not just to power our homes but 
increasingly to provide petroleum-free 
transportation and affordable, efficient 
home heating for Vermonters,” she said. 

Blittersdorf did not respond to a re- 
quest for comment. In a June presenta- 
tion to the Addison County Democratic 
Committee, he made the argument that 
Vermont will be thirsting for renewable 
energy, including wind, in the coming 
decades. To meet the goal of 90 percent 
renewables by 2050, Vermont will need 
3,000 megawatts of wind power, he 
estimated. The state now has just 119 
megawatts. 

Blittersdorf told the crowd: “It’s 
hard, but we've got to start moving 
faster." © 

Contact: terri@sevendaysvt.com 
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Big Stink: New Law Leads to 
Huge Composting Challenges 


T he smell coming off the brownish 
mounds is so foul, it makes your 

If it abides, that stench could 
become the most distinctive feature of 
the Green Mountain Compost facility in 
Williston and potentially disrupt the state’s 
ambitious plan to reduce the amount of 
food waste going to Vermont landfills. 

The stink at the compost facility on 
Redmond Road, the largest in the state, 
emerged last summer as it received in- 
creasing amounts of organic waste because 
of an expansive recycling law passed in 
2012. A neighbor who lives a mile away on 
Mountain View Road expressed concern 
to the operators of the facility about strong 
smells wafting her way day and night. 

Tom Moreau, general manager of the 
Chittenden Solid Waste District, which 
runs the facility, agreed that something 
putrid was in the air. "Late August, it 
smelled like blue cheese,” Moreau said. 
“We all went, “What the ffick?’” 

He added, “We can’t be a bad neighbor. 
Nobody should be sitting home at eight 
o’clock at night or five in the morning and 
smelling it.” 

But the odor has persisted. Last 
Monday, a visitor to the big operation 
whiffed the stench immediately, especially 
near the huge piles of fresh food scraps in 
one of the covered bays. 

Tests are under way to determine the 
source, which Moreau said could be a 
large volume of powdered creamer and 
other dairy-based food waste that came 
from Keurig Green Mountain starting last 

If that's the cause, he said, the problem 
should go away. Moreau stopped accept- 
ing flavorings, sugars and milk-based 
products from the Waterbury-based com- 
pany in August after preliminary tests of 
the rank material showed high fatty-acid 
content. Keurig officials confirmed that 
the dairy product is now going to farms as 
“cattle feed.” 

Meanwhile, the old Keurig material 
is working its way through the compost 
operation and should graduate to a less 
smelly phase within the next few weeks. 

If the odor doesn’t go away, Moreau 
reasoned, it could be a permanent byprod- 
uct of managing increasing quantities of 
compost: In the fiscal year that ended on 
June 30, Green Mountain Compost ac- 
cepted 23 percent more, from 3,577 tons 
to 4,413. “It doesn't go up linearly,” he said 
of the corresponding stench. “It goes up 
exponentially.’' 
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Some bad smells are to be expected, 
especially when the fresh food scraps 
are dropped off. But the current level is 
unprecedented, according to Moreau, 
noting compostable plastic bags may 
be contributing to the problem. More 
consumers are using the biodegradable 
bags, which take the "yuck” factor out 
of composting. But it appears that when 
compost is sealed in the bags, the rotting 
smell intensifies and it’s extra odiferous 
when the bags are punched open in the 
compost mixing process. 

If any one of those variables is caus- 
ing the stench. Green Mountain Compost 
might have to cap the volume of food scraps 
at or below current levels. That would 
likely force the State of Vermont to rethink 
its approach to large-scale composting. 

His advice to state officials: “You guys 
need to know, if Chittenden can't do this, I 
think other people are going to have some 
problems.” 

Moreau admitted, “I'm starting to raise 
a potential alarm.” 

He put Seven Days in touch with the 
unhappy neighbor, but Diana Miranowicz 
did not respond to a request for comment. 


Vermont has big plans when it comes to 
the food we don’t eat. A universal recycling 
law, Act 148, passed in 2012, mandates that 
all food waste must stop going to landfills by 
2020. The law gradually steps up compost- 
ing requirements to reach that goal, starting 
with the largest generators of food waste 

Last year, it required those who produce 
104 tons or more annually — two tons per 
week — to compost. This year, on July 1, 
the law kicked in on generators of one ton 
per week. In 2017, haulers must offer food- 
scrap collection to residential customers, 
and by 2020 all scraps, including those from 
homes, will be banned from landfills. One 
exception: Residents who compost most of 
their food waste in their backyards will be 
allowed to send meat remnants, bones and 
skin to the landfill with other trash. 

The push to reduce trash in Vermont 
appears to be working. During the 
past 10 years, the amount of trash that 
Chittenden County sends to the landfill 
each year dropped from 145,906 tons to 
116,658. Diverting organic matter could 
help further, but if they’re not going to 
the landfill, those food scraps still have to 
go somewhere. 


The Green Mountain facility, which 
cost $2.3 million to build, opened four 
years ago. It replaced a compost facility in 
Burlington’s Intervale, which had to close 
as a result of various concerns, including 
liquid runoff near the Winooski River. 

The Williston operation was designed 
to avoid such problems. Sitting on a con- 
crete pad, a large shed hosts covered bays 
for compost at different stages. The floors 
of the bays are slotted, so air can be blown 
into the material to speed composting. A 
webbing of wire outside the bays keeps 
seagulls out, so they don’t litter the area 
with droppings or carry off chicken bones. 
Pipes collect runoff to keep it from leach- 
ing into the ground. 

The conversion of food scraps into rich, 
black soil mix takes about six or seven 
weeks. Wood chips and debris are added 
to the mix to hasten the process, during 
which the compost must reach tempera- 
tures of 131 degrees Fahrenheit or higher 
for three days in order to kill pathogens. 
Bacteria helps the piles get to that temper- 
ature naturally, even in the dead of winter. 
Digital probes measuring the temperature 
stick up from the piles, so employees have 
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answers to their questions about the pile: 
Does it need more aeration or moisture, or 
less? 

The compost cures in black mountains 
at one end of the property for six to nine 
months before it is bagged and sold to 
spread on gardens, lawns and fields. 

The odor problem is not the first chal- 
lenge the Williston operation has faced. In 
2012, it unwittingly sold tainted compost 
that withered the plants it was meant to 
nourish. Tests revealed that herbicide- 
laced horse manure was the culprit. The 
facility suspended compost sales for 20 
months and now accepts less manure and 
tests each incoming batch. But compost 
sales have still not recovered. 

That’s one reason CSWD had to sub- 
sidize the facility last year with roughly 


food waste, manure and byproducts from 
at least three daily farms that milk 2,000 
cows. GMP’s Champlain Community 
Biodigester Project would produce 
enough power to light 492 homes. 

Moreau and his board have reached 
out to GMP to discuss partnering on a 
biodigester in Chittenden County. 

Meanwhile, the compost law is slowly 
changing the operations of restaurants, 
grocery stores and other big producers of 
food waste. Many big grocer}' stores and 
institutions were already composting. But 
the law is pushing them to donate more 
items to food banks and farms. It is also 
spurring businesses to assess how they 
will respond to composting requirements, 
according to Michele Morris, assistant 
waste-reduction manager at CSWD. 



$500,000 from fees it levies on waste 
and recycling collection. The board that 
runs the publicly owned district hopes 
someday disposal fees and increased com- 
post sales w'ill make the operation more 
self-sustaining. 

Whatever happens on Redmond Road, 
Vermont will need much more composting 
capacity to realize its waste-management 
goals. And it won’t come cheap. Vermont 
must invest an estimated $45.5 million to 
implement the universal recycling law by 
2020, according to a state-commissioned 
study. Most of that money, about $29.6 
million, would go to build infrastructure 
to manage food waste. Funding ideas in- 
clude a five-cent fee on plastic and paper 
bags and a new solid-waste service tax on 
trash, food scraps and recyclables at col- 
lection or drop-off. 

Of course, compost can make money, 
too, just sitting there. About 18 Vermont 
dairy farms have anaerobic digesters 
that capture methane gas from manure 
lagoons to generate electricity. Green 
Mountain Power is proposing to build one 
in St Albans Town that would process 


At least 100 restaurants in Chittenden 
County are now composting on-site or send- 
ing food waste to Williston, and more than 
100 different types of businesses or institu- 
tions are doing the same, Morris said. Some 
are receptive to her outreach about the new 
law; others, less so. 

"Some people are just sort of philosophi- 
cally opposed to the government telling 
them that they need to be doing anything 
with their business,” she said. “Then there 
are some people who just need to be reas- 
sured and shown that this can work in 
their facility, especially when you’re talking 
downtown Burlington. Spaces are tight.” 

Morris works with businesses to route 
unused food or food waste to the best 
sources, whether it’s a pig trough or the 
huge bays at Green Mountain Compost. 
Numerous breweries are routing grain 
waste to hog farms, Morris said. 

The law encourages business owners 
and residents to find the best practices. 
“There’s a lot of ways, so to speak, to skin 
this zucchini," Morris said. © 

Contact: molly@sevendaysvt.com 
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Bernie Sanders Makes It a Million 

Sen. Bernie Sanders (l-Vt.) has reached a mile marker some are cal ling historic: He's raked in more 
than 1 million online contributions faster than any presidential candidate has before. 

Sanders’ campaign manager, Jeff Weaver, emailed supporters September 30 touting the 
pace of donations. “I wanted you to hear it from me first: A short while ago, we flew past our goal 
of 1 million online contributions to our campaign," Weaver wrote. "Lets. Keep. Going." 

Sanders reached the million mark earlier in the campaign cycle than Barack Obama did in 
2008 and 2012. 

That doesn't mean Sanders has raised money from 1 million people. Campaign press sec- 
retary Symone Sanders told POLITICO that 650,000 individual contributors — many of whom 
made multiple donations — contributed. 

Sanders, who is challenging Hillary Clinton for the Democratic nomination, raised at 
least $26 million in the last quarter, according to the New York Times — just behind Clinton’s 
$28 million. 

TERRI HALLENBECK 
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Vermont Health Connect Meets Deadline 

Gov. Peter Shumlln celebrated Vermont 
Health Connects second birthday Thursday 
by announcing a key fix to a problem that 
has plagued the insurance exchange since 
its launch. At a Statehouse press conference, 
the governor said the state was prepared to 
Install a software upgrade that should smooth 
the systems annual open-enrollment period, 
which begins next month. 

Shumlin, who has long been criticized 
for overpromising and under-delivering on 
Vermont Health Connect, took great pains to 
speak cautiously, 

T want to make clear that today is not a ’mission accomplished," 1 he said, standing beside 
top health care advisers, customer service representatives and exchange users. “Its an update 
... that we’re very optimistic that on November 1 this exchange is going to work as we all wished 
it would have [from the start)." 

Shumlin said he was "thrilled" Vermont Health Connect had met the second of two dead- 
lines he set for the system last March. At the time, he said he would abandon the state-based 
exchange if it could not automatically process changes in account information by May or if 
it was unprepared for open enrollment by October. But on Thursday, the governor said that 
wouldn't be necessary. 

He also announced progress in Health Connects "change of circumstances" functionality. 
Since the system's launch, customers have struggled to update personal information —such as 
changes in employment or family status — that can affect the cost of an insurance plan. Many 
have faced lengthy queues and inaccurate billing statements. 

Shumlin said Vermont Health Connect staff members had been able to reduce the backlog 
of change-of-circumstances requests from 10,272 to just 186. Those final cases, complicated 
by a technological failure, would be manually resolved within the next two weeks. Shumlin 
promised. 

PAUL HEINTZ 
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OBITUARIES, VOWS, CELEBRATIONS 


Dorothy 
Perrelli 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 

Dorothy Marie Perrelli 
of South Burlington 
passed away quietly at 
Vermont Respite House 
on September 28, 2015, at 
the age of 93. The young- 
est child born to Karolina 
Martina Larsen and Erik 
Thomsen, a blacksmith of 
Dwight, III., Dorothy began 
her 71 years of married life 
to Albert Perrelli on New 
Year's Day in 1944 when 
Al was able to get week- 
end leave from the Navy. 
Together they traveled the 
world following Al's career 
and lived in New Delhi, 

Brussels and Jamaica. 

Dorothy worked in various 
secretarial and office administra- 
tive jobs, including at State Farm 
Insurance, the Office of Price 
Administration in Marseilles, 

III., Christ Lutheran Church in 
Clarenden Hills, III.; as personal 
secretary to the U.S. ambassa- 
dor to India's wife, Steb Bowles; 
as president of the American 
Women's Club of New Delhi in 
1965; supporting Al in his profes- 
sional work; and as proofreader 
for the Customs Cooperation 
Council in Brussels. 

As the quiet and humble 
family matriarch and helpmate 



to Albert, Dorothy was much 
loved by all, maintained contact 
with everyone and was the 
keeper of the family tree. She 
embraced her husband's family 
and "was more Perrelli than a 
Perrelli." Longtime friends in 


mother." Friends and family alike 
describe her as kind, caring and 
full of grace. She was a tena- 
cious and determined survivor 
in the face of multiple illnesses 
throughout her lifetime. She was 
highly accomplished at many 
types of needlework and was 
an avid knitter right until she 


died, contributing 
hats to the University 
of Vermont Medical 
Center preemie unit. 

Dorothy is survived 
by her loving husband, 
Albert Perrelli of 
South Burlington; 

Perrelli andTena 
Perrelli; grandson 
Nate Venet. grand- 
daughter Ursula 
Seymour and grand- 
son in-law Robert 
Seymour; great- 
grandchild Emily 
Seymour and "special 
bonus" great-grand- 
children Bobby, Ashley 
and Matt Seymour; 
nieces and neph- 
ews Thomas Dorris. 
Joanna McCutchon, 
Paul Thomsen, Helen 
Pearl Jones, Catherine 
Perrelli. Mary Louise 
Baumgartner, Vincent 
Perrelli and Barbara Ellen 
Richardson; and many grand- 
and great-grandnieces and 
-nephews. Dorothy is prede- 
ceased by her siblings. Astrid 
Thomsen, Agnes Thomsen, 
Kammar Dorris. Eiler Thomsen, 
Donald Thomsen; her neph- 
ews Erik Thomsen and Michael 
Perrelli Sr.; and niece Mary Anne 
Perrelli. 

A memorial celebration of 
Dorothy's life will be held on 
Monday, November 9. from 3 to 
5 p.m. at the Pines Senior Living 
Community, 7 Aspen Drive, in 
South Burlington. 



Levon Ray de 
Seife 

BURLINGTON 


On August 28. 2015, at 
the University of Vermont 
Medical Center. Laura Holtan 
and her husband, Seven 
Days staff writer Ethan de 
Seife. welcomed their first 
child. Levon Ray de Seife. He 
is named for an Elton John 
song, the drummer of the 
Band and Laura's late uncle 


Want to memorialize a loved one in Seven Days ? 
Post your remembrance online and print at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. 
Or contact us at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020, ext. 37. 


Mark your family's milestones in lifelines. 

Iifelines.sevendaysvt.com 
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Vermont Man on Wire: Jade Kindar- 
Martin Talks About Filming The Walk 



BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 

n a spring day in 1997, jade 
kindar-martin went for a stroll 
across Burlington’s Main Street 
Not on Main Street — above it 
Kindar-Martin is a high-wire walker, and 
his rooftop-level perambulation took him 
back and forth between the Nectar’s and 
Chittenden Superior Court buildings. His 
daring, without-a-net walk took place in a 
smaller city and at a lower elevation than 
that of his idol, Philippe Petit: In 1974, 
Petit walked a tightrope strung between 
the two towers of the World Trade Center. 

Nearly 20 years later, Kindar-Martin, 
now 41, found himself walking in Petit’s 
footsteps, as it were. In The Walk, Robert 
Zemeckis’ new film about Petit’s legend- 
ary feat, the Vermont-born wire walker 
appears as the stunt double for star 
Joseph Gordon-Levitt. As Gordon-Levitt 
as Petit, Kindar-Martin retraces that leg- 
endary feat, which was also the subject of 
the 2008 documentary Man on Wire. 

Two days after seeing The Walk for 


the first time, Kindar-Martin, who lives 
most of the year near Nimes, France, sat 
down with Seven Days to discuss his ex- 
perience on the set of a film that's already 
being mentioned as an Oscar contender. 


SEVEN DAYS: How did you get 
interested in high wire? 

JADE KINDAR-MARTIN: The very first 
reason why I’m a high-wire walker is 
[Circus Smirkus founder] Rob Mermin. 



He opened up a whole new world. My 
first year at Circus Smirkus, when I was 
14, 1 learned a little bit of wire, and I was 
immediately pulled in. It came pretty 
easy to me. When I graduated from 
[Champlain Valley Union] high school, 
I was accepted at both the Tisch School 
of the Arts at New York University' and 
at a small circus school in Montreal, the 
Ecole Nationale des Arts de Cirque. The 
message I got one night was that you can 
be an actor whenever you want, but you’re 
18, and you can only learn high wire now. 

SD: You're a wire walker, not a stunt 
man. How'd you land the gig on 
The Walk? 

JK-M: I have an amazing life. [Laughs.] 
Ten years ago, my wife decided to leave 
Cirque du Soleil — she’s an acrobat — 
because she wanted to become a stunt 
woman. Within a week or two, she got 
her first job: with Bob Zemeckis, making 
The Polar Express. (When I see Polar 
Express, I'll see a girl sitting on a bench 
swinging her legs, and I'll say, “That's 
Karine!”) She became friends with the 
producer, Steve Starkey. Ten years later, 
he calls her up and says, "I remember 
that your husband is a high-wire walker. 
We’re doing this movie — would he be 


Local Artists Go Roller 
to Roller on a New 
Downtown Mural 


BY SADIE WILLIAMS 


R ecently, a colorful mural 
of cartoonish race cars by 
Mitchell Schorr appeared on 
the west-facing wall of Simon's 
Downtown Mobil in Burlington — and 
lasted less than a month. The work was 
part of the New York artist’s nationwide 
series “Da Race”; other examples of 
his work can still be seen outside Pearl 
Street Beverage and the Burlington 
Beer Company. But just as quickly as 
the Simon’s "race” began, it ended in 
another flurry of rollers and spray paint. 

SCOTTIE RAYMOND of ANTHILL COLLECTIVE, a 

group of local artists who assisted Schorr 
this summer, said he had no inkling that 
the mural had been poorly received until 
he saw an Instagram photo of someone 
painting over it. 

“I don't work on Center Street; I’m 
not there every day,” Raymond said. “We 
submitted the sketches, and everybody 
knew Da Race’ was going on that wall, so 
it was interesting that it got a fair amount 
of negative feedback pretty quickly.” 


Most of the discontent was expressed 
by patrons and employees of the Daily 
Planet and Revolution Kitchen across 
the street, as well as by Simon's owners 
charlie and joe handy. The Handys often 
work with bruce wilson of the local 
nonprofit Sendee Rendered, part of 
whose mission is to keep graffiti at bay 
by providing wall space for youthful 
artists to paint. According to Wilson, 
the nearby business owners “all agreed 
[they needed] a more quality mural on 
that wall.” 

Charlie Handy said in a phone inter- 
view that Schorr’s mural just “didn’t fit 
with the neighborhood.” At his request, 
Wilson met with Planet owner copey 
houghton and Revolution Kitchen chef 
jeff hodgdon, who had expressed an 
interest in painting over “Da Race” with 
his own design. 

“I told Jeff that Anthill Collective was 
already on it,” Wilson wrote in an email. 
"brian [clark of Anthill Collective] called 
him to do a collaboration.” 



If the situation seemed clear to 
Wilson, apparently Anthill and Hodgdon 
weren’t on the same page. The energetic 
chef, who got a green light from the 
Handys, went ahead and started rolling 
the wall, prepping it for his geometric 
diamond design. 

When the collective found out that 
Hodgdon had started painting, Raymond 
said, “That was the moment when we 
were like, ‘OK, what’s going on? We 
should go meet this guy.’ Because we 
were pretty excited to get down there 
and paint.” 


What could have turned into a spray- 
paint throwdown instead became a 
typical Vermont-y collaboration: polite, 
community minded and ... incorporating 

“We figured, you know what, rather 
than turn this into some sort of political 
mural battle, let’s just all work together,” 
Raymond said. ‘“You take a section of 
the wall; we’ll take a section of the wall.'” 

Rifling on Hodgdon’s design, Anthill 
artists painted the right side of the sta- 
tion's western wall with tessellated 
designs depicting a heart and a tree with 
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willing to come and teach Joe how to 
walk on the wire?" Karine asked who 
was the stunt man for Joe, and I IMDb’d 
Joe, and we’re the exact same height, 
the exact same build... 

SD: I gather that Philippe Petit was 
an inspiration for you. 

JK-M: When I was 14, my mom bought 
this book for me: Philippe Petit’s On the 
High Wire. And I absorbed this book 
I slept with it by my bed. He has a list 
of all the different tricks he'd seen, and 
I kept ticking off the ones I could do. 
Philippe Petit is really my inspiration to 
become a high-wire walker. So on the 
first day of filming, I was in Philippe 
Petit's black jeans, black turtleneck 
and top hat, riding a unicycle down the 
streets of Paris. It was bizarre, because 
I’d read about it, I’d seen those pictures, 
I’d searched out how he tied Ills rope. 

When I got out of Circus Smirkus, 
I found a high-wire teacher in France: 
Rudy Omankowski Jr. This man was 
an eighth-generation high-wire walker. 
We clicked. His father, “Papa Rudy,” 
in The Walk is the character played 
by Ben Kingsley. That’s my teacher's 
father. So I’m in the “line” of Philippe 
Petit in that sense. 


SD: Why would a movie like this even 
need the services of a real high-wire 
walker? Why not just have Joseph 
Gordon-Levitt walk along a beam 
and digitally drop him into a scene? 
JK-M: That is what happened for 
some shots. Something I suggested 
was to make a plank and set the wire 
in the middle of it, so he could feel it. 
Otherwise, his feet would go all over the 
place. So, a lot of times [in the film], it’s 
him on the plank. 

Part of the reason that 1 came was 
that it wasn't just wire that I did. I did all 
the juggling, all the unicycle work and all 
the slack-rope work. Also, Bob wanted it 
to look as real as possible. In the trailer, 
you see the feet of a character walking 
out [on a rope], and that’s me. If you 
watch the movements, they’re different 
from those of someone who had never 
done high wire. Unconsciously, we 
know. We see things, and they make 
us believe or not. Little movements 
that we don’t even know about. I think 
[Zemeckis] wanted it to be as real as 
possible, since he knew that everything 
around it was going to be digital. Adding 
some kind of flesh and blood to the mix. 
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an oversize acorn hanging off a barren 
branch. Locals may notice similarities 
in color palette and shape to one of 
Anthill’s other pieces — the A-Dog 
mural in the alley between Nectar’s and 
Esox, dedicated to the late D J and artist 
Andy Williams. 

Raymond explained that the tree, in 
particular, is "based on drawings that Andy 
had done right before he passed, while he 
was in the hospital.” The heart bridging 
Anthill Collective’s and Hodgdon’s work 
could be seen as both a loving gesture to 
A-Dog and a commentary on the power of 
paint to overcome ego. 

“We're trying really hard to not make 
any of this about politics or fighting,” 
Raymond said. “We really just want 
murals happening all over the city, and 
people should want more of them.” 

Hodgdon has expressed the same 
desire. Yet the mural saga didn't end 
there. Soon after completing the west 
wall of Simon’s, Hodgdon said, he got 
the go-ahead from the Handys to begin 
another mural on the south-facing wall. 
Seven Days caught up with the chef 
last week while he was working on the 
new piece, a design of brightly colored 
squares overlaid by zigzagging arrows. 

Hodgdon said Wilson had told him 
earlier in the day that he didn’t have 


permission to paint that wall, contrary to 
what the Handys had assured him, and 
that his work would soon be replaced. 
Standing in the parking lot feeing his 
bold, blocky image, Hodgdon seemed 
unfezed. “1 don't want any negativity 
coming out of this. A mural could roll for 
a day, for a week or for a month,” he said. 

Asked for comment via email, Wilson 
reiterated, “The south wall was going to 
be painted by Anthill Collective. It will 
be a memorial for Charlie [Handy’s] 
dad. [Jeff Hodgdon] was not supposed 
to touch any of our other walls.” 

Handy confirmed that a tribute to his 
father, Salamin Handy, would be incor- 
porated into one of the murals on the 
building. When asked about Hodgdon’s 
work, though, he seemed appreciative. 
“I think it looks good. It makes the 
whole area look better,” he said. 

Raymond pointed out that, regardless 
of any crossed wires between artists and 
building owners, the Mobil murals are a 
step in the right direction. “It seems like 
there’s a lot of excitement about murals 
being painting in the city,” he said. 
“That's what I take away from this.” © 

INFO 
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‘Of Land & Local’ Contemplates the State We’re In 



BY PAMELA POLSTON 

A very, very long time ago, some 
early human had the idea 
of representing the natural 
world, rather than just being 
in it Whether that first gesture was 
stick figure or symbol, we can’t know for 
sure, but it was surely evolutionary. The 
artwork of ensuing civilizations suggests 
that the desire — perhaps need — to con- 
template and depict the land is stamped 
inourDNA. 

Realistic landscape paintings are still 
popular, and the relatively unspoiled 
environs of Vermont continue to inspire 
plein-air painters. But in contemporary 
times, some artists have been more in- 
clined to illustrate, and protest, the un- 
fortunate consequences of destructive 
human behavior on this earth. The 2015 
iteration of the multi-site exhibit “Of 
Land & Local," which recently opened, 
represents this spectrum and many 
points of interests in between. 

The third annual “statewide explora- 
tion of contemporary art,” as Burlington 
city arts calls it, is intended to “initiate 
a dialogue about issues surrounding 
art and the environment that relates to 
the Vermont landscape." For this year’s 
show, curated by BCA’s dj hellerman, 
14 artists created work during outdoor 
residencies at state parks, as well as 
at Shelburne Farms and the Marsh- 
Billings-Rockefeller National Historical 
Park in Woodstock. The results are 
currently on view at the bca center 
in Burlington (four artists) and the 
SHELBURNE FARMS COACH BARN (10 artists). 

As noted, these works span a variety 
of mediums and styles. Though each 
participating artist presented initial 
proposals for his or her work, Hellerman 
allowed them latitude for altering proj- 
ects midstream, said one of the artists 
at a panel discussion last Saturday at 
the Coach Barn. Sometimes nature just 
doesn't cooperate. 

wendy copp and susan raber bray, for 

example, admitted that they wrestled 
with an installation of woven grape vines 
and other botanicals on a windy knoll at 
Shelburne Farms, and their structure 
kept changing. Despite these chal- 
lenges, or perhaps because of them, the 
sculptural forms the two women created 
over the summer — using vines, willow 
branches, leaves and apple tree primings 
— are among the most engaging and suc- 
cessful in the exhibit. Whether crafting 
figurative works — a chair-like form — or 
abstract ones on the floor or wall, Copp 
and Bray quite literally related to the 
exhibit’s theme. 


So did sculptor angelo Arnold. But his 
“installation” added to the Shelburne 
Farms grounds by subtracting. Known 
for his humorously anthropomorphic 
furniture-based works, Arnold trimmed 
a straight line out of a row of thick 
buckthorn bushes near the Coach Barn. 
So subtle is the cut that visitors have to 
know it’s there to notice it. In keeping 
with the ethos of earth art, what was 
removed will grow back; buckthorn is a 
pernicious invasive. 

Arnold's creation 
evokes the adage that 
there are no straight 
lines in nature; only 
humans make them 
— from neat crop 
rows to highways to 
landing strips. Last 
Saturday, Arnold 
noted that his piece 
reflects an interest 
in landscape archi- 
tecture, but also that, 

“fell in love with” the 
far less manicured forms of wasps’ nests. 

Jeroen Jongeleen also trades in lines, 
even if they sometimes go in a circle. 
The Dutch artist puts unusually intense 
physicality into his work; He runs the 
course of a precharted design in, say, a 
field — and invites others to join him — 
until the wearing away of grass reveals 
a pattern. Aerial, drone-assisted photos 
of his work are on view at both BCA and 
the Coach Barn. 


Jongeleen is interested in the use of 
public spaces and how humans leave 
traces on the earth. But he chooses to 
leave ones that, like that buckthorn slice, 
will disappear. His work speaks elo- 
quently to patterns of human behavior, 
from walkers wearing down diagonal 
shortcuts between right-angled side- 
walks to builders “leaving traces that 
will remain for the next 5,000 years,” as 
he put it at the BCA exhibit reception. 

REBECCA SCHWARZ 

takes the idea of the 
human footprint in 
another direction. 
Her installation at the 
Coach Barn consists of 
white and clear plastic 
forming a sus- 
pended, illuminated 
"chandelier” and, on 
the floor beneath it, a 
circle of other debris. 
As Schwarz admitted 
in die panel discus- 
sion last week, she 
finds a certain beauty 
in these objects, even though the sculp- 
ture speaks to rampant consumerism and 
its long-lasting impact on the planet. 

All of the artists encountered random 
visitors during their residencies this 
summer, but Schwarz, who coordinates 
BCA's Art From the Heart program for 
hospitalized children and their caregiv- 
ers, proactively conducted workshops 
at Button Bay State Park in Vergennes. 
“For me, it was about what we throw 


away,” she said Saturday. “Kids had this 
gut understanding of how messed up it 
is.” Destroying the earth is a depressing 
topic, Schwarz acknowledged. Her way 
around hopelessness was to encourage 
her young students to “grow up and find 
better solutions.” 

Two curious choices for “Of Land & 
Local” are on view at the BCA Center: 
The works of stella marrs and Olga 
Koumoundouros are engaging but seem 
more concerned with feminism and 
labor/economy, respectively. Each of 
the other dozen participants, however, 
found his or her way into the exhibit’s 
theme with the thoughtful idiosyncrasy 
expected of artists. 

Now it remains to viewers to discover 
how, or whether, artists' interpretations 
of the land influence their own ideas. 
Those who head to Shelburne Farms for 
a look should be sure also to stop in at the 
shelburne museum’s current “Eyes on the 
Land” exhibit (see review page 78). It is 
conceptually and aesthetically — though 
not officially — of the same mind. ® 

Contact: pamela@sevendaysvt.com 

info 
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THE EXHIBIT IS INTENDED 
TO "INITIATE A DIALOGUE 
ABOUT ISSUES 
SURROUNDING ART 
ANDTHE ENVIRONMENT 
THAT RELATES TO THE 
VERMONT LANDSCAPE." 




Vermont Man on Wire 


From Classic to Contemporary, 
Vermont Opera Sings On 




V ermont’s opera scene is 
moving steadily onward and 
upward, to borrow a New 
Yorker phrase. Diva Renee 
Fleming will appear just over the 
border at Dartmouth’s hopkins center 
for the arts on October 27 in a solo 
performance that’s long been sold out. 
In Burlington, two non-opera groups 

— THEATRE KAVANAH and IN TANDEM ARTS 

— will produce the 1938 Czech opera 
Brundibar in March. 

And, on the heels of the Waitsfield- 
based Green Mountain Opera Festival’s 
demise, the Vermont opera project is 
taking shape in Rutland. Aiming to 
produce a 2001 version of Orpheus 
and Eurydice and other contem- 
porary and rarely performed 
operas, the fledgling company 
will host a fundraising concert of 
American songs on October 11 at 
the College of St. Joseph. 

Meanwhile, the opera 
company of middlebury's repu- 
tation for solid singing and 
creative productions has been 
validated in New York City. 
Yonghoon Lee, the tenor who 
got his start singing in the com- 
pany's very first production, in 
2004, is currently starring on 
the Metropolitan Opera stage as 
Manrico in II Trovatore — oppo- 
site opera-world favorites Anna 
Netrebko and Dmitri Hvorostovsky. 
Scouts regularly attend OCM perfor- 
mances, according to OCM director 

DOUG ANDERSON. 


II SEEN GROWN PEOPLE 
BURST INTO TEARS 

ATTHEEND. 


Now 11, the Middlebury company 
continues to produce one fully staged 
opera in early summer and one fidl 
concert opera each year to sold-out 
houses at town hall theater. This 
weekend is its third concert opera, and 
its first foray into early music: Henry 
Purcell's 1688 masterpiece Dido and 
Aeneas. The spare, 70-minute tragic 
opera in English is a favorite among 
directors because of its minimal needs 
— an eight-piece orchestra, in this case 


— and among audiences for its final, 
moving aria, “Dido's Lament.” 

The story, based on Virgil’s Aeneid, 
“clips along like a good movie,” ac- 
cording to Anderson. When the opera 
opens, Dido, queen of Carthage, is 
secretly pining for the visiting Aeneas 
of Troy — the handsome son of Venus 
who is destined to found Rome. 

After Aeneas falls in love with Dido, 
too, he'd happily stay put. But a sorcer- 
ess and her witches plot to separate 
them by tricking the warrior into leav- 
ing abruptly for Italy. Devastated, Dido 
appears to die; the libretto is unclear. 
Statues through the centuries have 
depicted her thrusting a dagger into 
her heart, but Anderson hints he may 
have other plans. 

His main puzzle lay with the 
witches, however. In the libretto, their 
only motivation is that they want to 
injure the queen because they “hate” 
her, “as we do all [people] in prosp’rous 


Anderson decided against the wom- 
en’s usual portrayal as “stock Halloween 
witches” wagging bent fingers at the 
audience. Instead, influenced by Alfred 
Hitchcock’s film Rebecca, he imagined 
them as maids in Dido’s palace who 
pretend to mean well while plotting 
their employer’s downfall. 

“It will be genuinely creepy,” prom- 
ises Anderson, who’s particularly 
interested in how staging can convey 
psychological depth. 

The music, meanwhile, will be 
handled by Middlebury College Baroque 
specialist Jeffrey buettner, who founded 
the middlebury bach festival. In a rare 
collaboration between the college and 
this professional company, OCM 
is also drawing its chorus from 
the college choir. The leads have 
all sung in former OCM produc- 
tions, including mezzo-soprano 
Sara Petrocelli, who will sing Dido. 
Petrocelli sang small roles in two 
Metropolitan Opera productions 
in the past two seasons. 

That should please aficiona- 
dos of Dido's score, including bill 
metcalfe, the director of oriana 
singers in Burlington, who has 
conducted the opera six times in 
the past 50 years. “It’s just such a 
stunning piece,” says Metcalfe of 
the music, “and it has a wonder- 
ful effect. I’ve seen grown people 
burst into tears at the end.” 

Audiences may have to blow their 
noses before OCM's new offering 
post-performance Q&A sessions with 
the singers. These will supplement the 
pre-performance talks, which happen 
an hour ahead, according to board 
president david clark. And there will be 
three performances of Dido instead of 
the usual two the company allows its 
concert operas. That’s one more sign 
that the state’s opera scene is growing, 
on a Vermont scale. © 


INFO 


SD: What kind of instruction did you 
offer to Joseph Gordon-Levitt? 

JK-M: The nature of my instruction was 
as much mental as it was physical. Being 
a high-wire walker is 90 percent mental. 
You really have to know that you're going 
to get to the other side, to know that 
you're not going to fall. It’s an attitude. 
If you’re scared, then immediately 
your shoulders start coming in, you 
round your back, you start closing in to 
protect yourself. You have to conquer 
that fear: Open your chest up, throw 
your shoulders back, head up. I would 
constantly talk to him about that. 

SD: You did stunts in the movie, but 
you were also a consultant, right? 

JK-M: Yes, I was consulting on everything 
from the diameter of the wire and how it 
should be rigged to what lighter Papa 
Rudy should have — the gold one or the 
silver one? I was the only one other than 
Philippe Petit who knew that he had a 
gold lighter. At one point, I got called into 
Bob’s office, and Bob, Steve and the stunt 
coordinator all look at me, and I’m like, 
Uh-oh, what’s going on? They said, “We’ve 
decided that you need a stunt double.” I 
said, “I am the stunt double!" They said, 
“No, you do juggling, slack rope, unicycle, 
high wire. If you get hurt doing a trip- 
over-the-box stunt, then the whole last 
month, which is the walk between the 
Twin Towers, will have to be scrapped.” 
So the stunt man had a stunt man. 

SD: You just saw the film for the first 
time. What did you think? 

JK-M: We saw it in 3D, and I’m always a 
little skeptical of 3D. But in this movie, it 
works. At one point, [Petit] falls and the 
balancing pole comes straight out, and 
everybody went like this [ducks]. With 
IMAX, you're going to be transported 
straight into the backs of his eyes. 

I was really happy that it was Bob 
Zemeckis who made this movie. The 
attention to detail that he has, and the 
way he twists the camera angles, is like 
no one else. I got chills seeing the movie. 

SD: How does The Walk add to what 
filmgoers already know from Man on 
Wire ? 

JK-M: I think they're complementary. 
When we see the documentary, we get this 
kind of outsider’s perspective. Whereas 
with this movie, we are literally behind 
Philippe's eyes. We follow his evolution as 
a wire walker, and as a person. ® 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 


E THE STRAIGHT DOPE byceciladams e 


Dear Cecil, 

If juglone can induce cell death in humans, how 
are walnuts good for us? Is it juglone in walnuts 
that causes walnut/pecan allergy? 

Maja Ramirez 


here is, admittedly, 
something a little 
uncomfortable about 
a phrase like “cell 
death." Cells are what we’re 
made of; death is bad; etc. 
So given certain facts, Maja, 
yours is a reasonable question: 
Walnut trees, along with other 
members of the Juglandaceae 
family (pecan, hickory), do 
produce a compound called ju- 
glone. And the 2005 study you 
linked to in your email, from the 
journal Toxicology and Applied 
Pharmacology, did indeed find 
that juglone induced death in 
the human cells researchers 
applied it to. The authors con- 
cluded their report with the 
suggestion that “since juglone 
is present in human health 
and beauty products, a further 
understanding of its effects on 
human cells is warranted.” 

They weren’t the first to 
wonder about juglone’s po- 
tential effects on human well- 
being. Scientists before and 
since have explored that very 
question — but mainly what 
they're looking at is whether a 
little juglone might actually be 
a good thing. 

First, though, let’s back up. 
The various non-alimentary 


benefits of juglone, medici- 
nal and otherwise, have been 
well-known for ages. (And 
it’s non-food uses I'm talking 
about exclusively here: Juglone, 
found in the walnut tree's roots, 
bark, leaves, wood and green 
nut-hulls, is unrelated to aller- 
gies triggered by eating the nuts 
themselves.) In the early 20th 
century, for instance, American 
doctors prescribed juglone to 
treat various skin conditions; 
it’s been used as a folk remedy 
around the world to battle in- 
flammation, fungus, intestinal 

In addition to enumerat- 
ing its long career as a natural 
medicine (as well as an in- 
gredient in hair dye), a 2012 
literature review suggests we 
haven’t yet tapped juglone’s 
full potential, including as an 
herbicide and biocide — the 
authors propose using it to rid 
ships’ ballast water of invasive 
marine species. These proper- 
ties, too, are already folk knowl- 
edge. Lazy fishermen used 
to dump unripe walnut hulls 
into ponds to take advantage 
of juglone’s toxic effects; the 
stunned fish would float to the 
surface, easily collectible. And 
as an herbicide, juglone will be 


familiar to backyard gardeners 
as the reason you don’t want 
to grow some vegetables too 
close to a black walnut tree, the 
richest source of juglone in the 
Juglandaceae family: It inhibits 
the respiration of certain plants 
(including tomatoes, potatoes, 
peppers and eggplant) living 
within the walnut’s root zone, 
which in a mature tree can 
extend up to 80 feet. 

So far, so good: This is potent 
stuff, and humans have figured 
out some crafty ways to deploy 
it that, often as not, exploit its 
unique lethality. But inside the 
body? That 2005 paper you cite 
found two responses juglone 
produced in human cells: ne- 
crotic and apoptotic. Necrotic’s 
no good. That's the capital-D 
death you’re worried about but 
scientists evidently aren’t — I 
wasn’t able to find much more 
research into juglone’s necrotic 
tendencies. They’re far more 
interested in getting juglone to 
induce apoptosis, which is the 
naturally occurring process, 
also known as “programmed 
cell death,” by which our bodies 
cycle out cells that are no 
longer wanted or that present a 
threat to our health. Scientists' 
thinking is this: Can juglone be 
used to produce an apoptotic 
response in something really 
nasty inside of us — say, cancer? 

The research has certainly 
been promising. A 2009 study 
in Cell Biology International 
reported on exposing, in vitro, a 
chemotherapy-resistant line of 
melanoma cells to juglone; the 
juglone did enough of a number 




on the cells and their tendency 
to proliferate that the scientis 
suggested the compound might 
be characterized as 
cancer agent according 
teria put forth by the National 
Cancer Institute. Similar reac- 
tions have been observed when 
juglone has been let loose 
leukemia, prostate cancer a 
cervical carcinoma. 

And we haven’t exhausted 
juglone’s medical possibili- 
ties even where cancer's not 
concerned. One recent study 
found that its antimicrobial 
properties prove effective 
against Acanthamoeba, a 
common protozoan that 
can cause granulomatous 
amebic encephalitis, a rare 
but highly unpleasant infec- 
tion of the brain and spinal 
cord that affects people with 
compromised immune systems; 
researchers floated the idea of 
using juglone as a disinfectant 
in hospitals. It’s shown poten- 
tial as an antiviral agent, too, 
as when it was recently pitted 
to salutary effect against the 
protein la8g, an enzyme in HIV. 

I’ll allow as to there being 
one distinct danger associated 
with a full-grown black walnut 
tree, as evidenced by the long- 
running saga of several Toronto 
residents trying to get permis- 
sion to remove such a tree from 
their neighborhood. It seems 
the walnuts fall so hard and 


heavy that somebody getting 
seriously beaned is, to hear 
the locals tell it, practically in- 
evitable. When in 2007 the city 
council considered their most 
recent anti-tree petition, one 
witness cited her 87-year-old 
mother as a potential victim: “A 
good whack from one of those 
fruits is probably going to see 
the end of her.” 

“Walnuts do fall," Toronto’s 
parks chief admitted, “and they 
could cause a little bruise." But 
the council still blocked the 
tree’s removal, deeming the 
hazards it posed to be, appar- 
ently, quite negligible. 


INFO 






\ A / ~T~ [3 ~~) What’s Up With the Zombie Patrol 
V V I i . Bumper Stickers? 


O ctober marks the official start of zombie 
season. It’s the one month of the year when 
it's socially acceptable to dress in shredded, 
blood-streaked rags, limp around as a flesh- 
gnawing corpse, and moan threateningly at friends and 
strangers alike. This close to Halloween, most folks 
laugh it off as a seasonal shtick — provided the groping 

Vermont is no stranger to the zombie craze: About 
a year ago, black-and-yellow bumper stickers with the 
words “Zombie Patrol” began appearing in convenience 
stores and supermarkets throughout the state. The 
stickers feature a couple, armed with a pitchfork and 
axe — the latter might also be a cricket bat a la the 2004 
zombie flick Shaun of 
the Dead — fending 
off two stiff-armed 
attackers. Beneath 
the blood-splattered 
illustration is the 
Vermont Lottery’s 
website address. 

It requires no 
great investigative 
skills to deduce that 
Zombie Patrol was a 
state-sponsored ad 
campaign aimed at 
boosting lottery ticket 
sales. Granted, it was 
a departure from the usual scratch-ticket memes that 
typically reference card games (“Blackjack Attack,” 
“Deuces Wild,” “Pair of Hearts"); the allure of Trump- 
like fortunes (“Fat Cat,” “Ruby Riches,” “Platinum 
Payout,” “Money Tree”); or just the sad and pathetic 
(“Dollars ’n’ Dirt,” “Did I Win?”). Odds are, the answer 
to that last question is “Fuck, no!” 

So why did the Vermont Lottery Commission em- 
brace a marketing scheme that depicts brainless and 
decrepit meat sacks trying to satisfy their hunger for 
flesh before being decapitated with a farm implement? 
Scorching self-satire? The lottery is, after all, a govern- 
ment program that each year separates Vermonters 
from $100 million to $110 million of their money, all 
in the name of funding public education — about 1.5 
percent of the state ed budget, anyway. 

Turns out, the explanation boils down to three 
words that totally hit the jackpot with scratch-ticket 
buyers: “The Walking Dead.” 

AMC’s gory, smash-hit TV series, now in its sixth 
season, revolves around a band of zombie apocalypse 
survivors and is loosely based on the comic book series 
of the same name. “The Walking Dead” TV franchise 


has grown into such a ratings and marketing juggernaut 
that it's spawned a skull-crushing flood of merchan- 
dise, including coffee mugs, belt buckles, plush toys, 
jewelry, Lego characters and, yes, even lottery tickets. 

For about four months last year, the Vermont 
Lottery offered “The Walking Dead” scratch tickets for 
$2 a pop, according to Jeff Cavender, director of mar- 
keting and sales at the Vermont Lottery Commission. 
However, because the state was restricted in its use of 
“The Walking Dead” name and imagery, Cavender says 
they had to figure out an “end-around” for marketing 
the short-lived product. 

The solution: The commission distributed 25,000 
free “Zombie Patrol” bumper stickers anywhere the 


scratch tickets were sold. The stickers were part of a 
larger promotional campaign that also included social 
media, product giveaways and a free “membership” in 
the Vermont Zombie Patrol. Says Cavender, “A lot of 
people grabbed onto that.” 

The VLC certainly wasn’t the first governmental 
agency infected with the zombie bug. That honor likely 
belongs to the Department of Defense's U.S. Strategic 
Command, which, in the summer of 2009 and 2010, 
created a “counter-zombie dominance” training tool 
for emergency planners at the Joint and Combined 
Warfighting School, in Norfolk, Va. 

As the 31-page planning document, officially titled 
CONPLAN 8888, explains in its disclaimer, “This plan 
was not actually designed as a joke.” STRATCOM 
didn’t want to risk the political fallout of having a fic- 
tional plan, which used real nations and actors, fall into 
the wrong hands and get mistaken for the real deal. So 
it used a zombie apocalypse instead. 

“Because the plan was so ridiculous, our students 
not only enjoyed the lessons, they actually were able 
to explore the basic concepts ... very effectively," 
CONPLAN 8888 reads. “We also hoped that this type 


of nontraditional training approach would provide in- 
spiration for other personnel trying to teach topics that 
can be very boring.” 

Following on the heels of the DoD's zombie deter- 
rence came a more widely reported public education 
campaign, launched in May 2011 by the U.S. Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention, called “Preparedness 
101: Zombie Apocalypse.” 

This campaign, which is still live on the CDC web- 
site, includes a list of supplies for making an emergency 
kit, instructions for preparing emergency plans with 
family and friends, a free (and creepy) downloadable 
poster of a female zombie’s undead eyes and fingers, 
and even a brief history of zombies in popular culture. 

“You may 
laugh now,” the 
website reads, 
“but when it 
happens, you’ll 
be happy you 
read this, and, 
hey, maybe you’ll 
even learn a thing 
or two about how 
to prepare for a 
real emergency.” 

The CDC 
campaign was so 
effective that it 
spawned copycat 
campaigns, including those by the Kansas Division of 
Emergency Management and the Missouri Department 
of Conservation. It seems the Show Me State suffers 
from a zombie-like infestation of feral pigs and other 
whack-worthy invasives. 

Evidently, the folks at the Vermont Lottery 
Commission were unaware of the governmental 
zombie Zeitgeist; for his part, Cavender claims he never 
heard of it. Moreover, he insists Zombie Patrol wasn't 
meant as social commentary on the seemingly mind- 
less behavior of buying scratch tickets: “Exactly the 
opposite. It was just plain fun.” 

“But because Zombie Patrol was so successful, both 
from engagement and the social media aspect, it’ll 
show up again,” Cavender adds. “I can’t tell you when, 
how or why, but it will.” 

Might be time to invest in a crossbow. © 


Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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I run into Adam on the subway. I know him distantly 
— he is my best friend’s sister's boyfriend’s 
brother. I’ve heard he graduated Harvard and 
became a social worker or teacher — something 
compassionate and politically laudable. He is bearded 
and lean, smiling warmly. 

I am almost 17, recently broken up with my first 
boyfriend and technically still a virgin. Adam invites 
me to his apartment for a glass of wine. I know what 
this means. It’s 1969, the height of the sexual revolution. 

In the apartment — book-filled, with a canoe 
paddle against a wall — I sip my wine, impersonating 
a sophisticate. Adam leans back on the bed pillows. 
“C’mere,’’ he says, patting the place beside him. 

“I’m OK.” 

“Come,” he coaxes, as if I were a child or a pet. 

I perch on the edge of the bed. He slides down beside 
me, takes my glass and places it on the floor. Then he 
holds my head in his hands and kisses me. I close my 
eyes to avoid his. 

And then I am on my back with Adam’s big body 
leaning over mine, his leg swung over me. He is kissing 


me more firmly while his finger sweeps across my 

Now Adam’s mouth is on my breast, over my bra. 
Is this fear spreading from my stomach to my chest? 
Or am I turned on? Now his hand is unhooking the 
bra. Now the tongue is circling the nipple and the 
fingers are moving into my pants, into my body. With 
my boyfriend, sex was languid and aimless. But Adam 
proceeds methodically, as if on a program. 

I clench. 

“Relax,” he purrs. Feelings scrape against each other 
inside me like scrap metal in a smelter. They anneal 
into something heavy and dull as an ingot: resignation. 
I guess this is how sex is done in the adult world, I think. 

Adam is unzipping his fly, kissing my mouth. 
Objectively speaking, he’s an excellent kisser. I 
concentrate on this and try to relax, as instructed. 

Now his pants are on the floor and mine are halfway 
down my legs. Did he do this, or did I? He presses 
himself against my crotch. I squirm. Does he think I’m 
encouraging him? Finally, I find my voice. “It's not that 
I don’t ... I mean, I’ve been with a guy before but—” 


He rolls back and raises his hand, gesturing “Stop.” 
Fear luffs in my chest. What will he do now? He picks 
up his glass, gazes into it and sighs. Fear turns to 
embarrassment. 

Then the interrogation starts. What did I think I 
was doing when I flirted on the subway? When I came 
to his apartment? When I lay down and kissed him? 
After each question he pauses, but I have no answers. 

“I’m just curious,” he says, not sounding terribly 
curious. “What were you thinking?" 

What was I thinking? 

“What are you?” His voice sharpens. “Some kind of 
a cocktease?” 

I think: Maybe I am. 

This scene has floated to my mind during the recent 
trial of Owen Labrie, the Thetford boy accused last 
year, at 18, of raping a 15-year-old schoolmate at St. 
Paul’s School in New Hampshire. 

Owen’s accuser — I’ll call her Sophie — said he bit 
her chest and penetrated her with fingers, tongue and 
penis, while she told him to stop. He claimed they did 
not have intercourse, and that while they kissed and 
touched, she did not object. In fact, he thought she was 
enjoying it. 

I find both these stories plausible. If you asked Adam 
and me to recount what happened that afternoon in 
1969, we probably would have sounded similar. 

Adam might have described it as Owen did: a 
pleasant encounter at best, miscommunication at 

My narrative, like Sophie’s, would have contradicted 
itself. I indicated I wanted to stop. I kept kissing him. 
Sophie took off her shirt and lay down with Owen. 
She said she said no; she also said she was “frozen” in 
silence. 

Did Sophie feel desire at any point, or pressure, 
or curiosity — as I did? At trial, she recalled a friend 
asking, “Did you want it?” Sophie answered: “I don't 
know. I have no idea.” 

Sophie explained the affectionate messages she sent 
Owen afterward — evidence of her consent, the defense 
argued — this way: “I was trying to keep it light because 
I thought it was my fault.” 

I left Adam’s apartment in a hurry. But a few days 
later, I called him. I apologized, making it a joke. And I 
asked if we might see each other again. 

The jurors concluded that Owen did have 
intercourse with Sophie, but they were not convinced 
that she did not consent. They acquitted him of felony 
rape but convicted him of having sex with a minor — 
illegal regardless of consent — and a misdemeanor 
because the teens were close in age. The misdemeanor 
convictions could earn him four years behind bars. 

Owen was also found guilty of using a computer 
to entice a minor, a felony carrying penalties of seven 
years in prison and lifetime sex-offender registration. 


The reason: The teens communicated 
via Facebook and email. If he’d called 
her on the phone — as he might have 
done if he were 60 — he would have 
broken no law. His attorney is appealing 
that conviction. 

Even if he doesn’t spend a day in 
prison, however, Owen Labrie isn’t going 
to college; he may be going nowhere. 
He will be a registered sex offender 
for years, and maybe for life — a wildly 
disproportionate penalty. 

What is sexual assault? A survey of 
students at 27 colleges and universities 
released this month by the Association 
of American Universities avoided 
the terms “assault" or “rape" in its 
questionnaire. Instead, 
it described situations 
and asked respondents 
if they'd experienced 
them. These 
from forced 
penetration 

gunpoint to being 
asked repeatedly to go 
on a date even after 
you’ve said no. The 
questionnaire did 
inform respondents 
that all these “events” 
would be included as incidents of sexual 
“assault and misconduct.” But they were. 

What is sexual victimization? The 
definitions change with history. It did 
not occur to me for years that Adam 
might have assaulted me. Sophie came 
to that conclusion in a matter of days. 
What most shaped my perceptions 
were feminist politics that stress sexual 
pleasure as much as sexual danger. 

Sophie’s realization came in the 
middle of a nationwide stir about a 
claimed epidemic of campus sexual 
assault — and her alleged rape during 
“Senior Salute,” when graduating boys 
compete to score with younger girls. 
Neither Sophie nor I is more right. 

I did not report Adam to the police 
then and would not report him now. 
Unlike many feminists today, I didn’t 
look to prosecutors to transform a 
sexist culture into one of loving equals. 
Besides, I knew Adam was not a rapist. 
He was a guy trying to get in the pants 
of a girl who seemed to want her pants 
gotten into. 

What happened that day fell 
somewhere between consent and 
coercion. I suspect that’s what happened 
at St. Paul’s School, too. 


I chalked up the experience to 
education, even if the lesson hurt Over 
time, I learned what felt good and how 
to change or abandon what didn’t. As I 
learned what I desired, I gained skills 
in communicating it and also in reading 
another person’s cues. 

And Owen and Sophie? In a 
statement, her family expressed some 
satisfaction at the verdict. “While he 
was not convicted on all charges, Owen 
Labrie was held accountable in some 
way by a jury of his peers for crimes he 
committed against our daughter,” they 
said. “This conviction requires him to 
take ownership for his actions and gives 
him the opportunity to reflect upon the 
harm he has caused.” 

But, ironically, 
the system defeated 
the possibility of real 
accountability. Owen's 
lawyer’s job — and thus, 
his — was to paint a 
picture of indisputable 
consent. Tell yourself 
that story enough times, 
and it starts to sound 

Meanwhile, the 
prosecutor, and Sophie, 
had to convey pure victimhood. Of 
course, if he coerced her, it was not her 
fault, period. But if he honestly didn’t 
know she was feeling pushed, neither of 
them was at fault. There is no room for 
such ambiguity in a criminal courtroom. 

After that awkward phone call, Adam 
and I never spoke. But in the intervening 
decades, practices have developed 
that help people like Owen and Sophie 
to talk safely and productively — she 
expressing her hurt and anger, and he 
making amends. Why did no one suggest 
this? 

Aside from one wrecked life, what 
has Owen Labrie’s trial accomplished? 
Maybe Sophie will get better at saying 
no. Maybe Owen — should he ever get to 
have an ordinary sex life — will become 
more sensitive to hearing it. 

But how will these two novices learn 
something about sexual desire and 
communication? When will they learn 
to say — and feel — “yes”? © 
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5 Vermont adventure 
| photographers talk sick 
j» shots and freezing temps 

BY ALICIA FREESE 


E xpert ice climber and profes- 
sional photographer Alden Pellett 
describes one of his adventures 
during a trip to Newfoundland last 
winter. He ascended 2,000 feet of ice, with- 
out ropes, buffeted by 50-mph winds. Near 
the top, Pellett, his red beard encrusted in 
ice, paused to drink a cup of hot tea and 
take photos. Normally he would document 
fellow climbers, but this was a solo outing, 
and he had to settle for a selfie. 

Pellett is a particular breed of photog- 
rapher — die kind who’s drawn to arctic 
temperatures and extreme adventures. 
And he’s in good company in Vermont. His 
frequent climbing partner, Nick Goldsmith, 
is a photographer as well. Prodigious pho- 
tojournalist Jeb Wallace-Brodeur spends his 
spare time seeking backcountry adventures 
— and shots. Photography is both a living and 
a lifestyle for husband-and-wife adventurers 
Brian Mohr and Emily Johnson, who use 
some of their images to support conservation 
in remote mountainous regions. Burton pho- 
tographer Dean “Blotto" Gray keeps up with 
some of the best snowboarders in the world. 


These are photographers who know to 
test for avalanches before adjusting aper- 
tures. They’ve mastered the art of staying 
warm. And in situations where every ad- 
ditional pound of gear makes an excursion 
more grueling, they don’t hesitate to load 
up the camera equipment. 

Seven Days caught up with them for 
some stories and a look at their work. 

Alden Pellett 

A minor calamity sparked Alden Pellett's 
photography career. The Hinesburg 
resident was working in the ski-repair 
shop at Smugglers’ Notch Resort in the 
1980s when a fire destroyed his skis and 
other belongings. With encouragement 
from his younger brother, he spent the 
insurance money from the fire on a single- 
lens reflex film camera. Pellett started 
shooting his friends, who were “pretty 
rad skiers who were skiing backcountry 
before it was thing," and shopping photos 
to magazines such as Vermont Life. 

Not long after, Pellett picked up a new 
outdoor hobby — ice climbing. The camera 


came with him, either clipped to his har- 
ness or in a bag on his hip. Nearly three 
decades later, Pellett, now 53, is still at it. 

A full-time videographer and video 
editor for WCAX, he doesn’t rely on 
ice-climbing photos for living. The main 
appeal for Pellett is being able to document 
“the scenery and the suffering.” 

Pellett says he’s never fallen while 
shooting on an icy facade, but the same 
cannot be said for some of his subjects. 
Years ago, on a steep climb above Lake 
Willoughby, he stopped to document sev- 
eral people ascending a nearby route. The 
lead climber lost his grip and plummeted. 
Pellet caught the moment on camera — a 



THE SCENERY AND 
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yellow-clad figure falling upside-down 
against a clear blue sky — and later pub- 
lished the photos in a double spread in 
Rock and Ice magazine. 

Pellett had no qualms about distribut- 
ing the image. “If anything, for ice climb- 
ers, I think it’s a good lesson,” he says. But 
he notes that he only did so because the 
climber survived unscathed. 

One of Pellett’s cardinal rules: Never 
let the camera interfere with the climbing. 
While clambering up a route in New York’s 
Shawangunk Mountains last weekend, he 
and his partner helped rescue someone 
who'd broken both ankles. The camera 
stayed in his bag. 

Nick Goldsmith 

“I trash cameras all the time,” says Nick 
Goldsmith, though he notes that a camera 
can sometimes survive a 200-foot fall. 

Goldsmith got his start in photography 
while living in Killington and chasing am- 
bulances: He'd follow emergency vehicles, 
shoot the accidents and then try to sell the 
images to local papers. 


After leaving a restaurant job, he 
worked as a full-time photographer from 
1997 to 2008, often shooting ski racing 


This year, Goldsmith has climbed 
days — not nearly enough, by his sti 
dards. His favorite spot to shoot: Lake 


the winter and equine competitions in the Willoughby. “It’s front lit with a south- 


summer. 

But when parents started documenting 
their kids using smartphones or their own 
digital cameras, demand for Goldsmith's 
professional images waned. Sometimes, 
he observes, people would even shoot over 
his shoulder to capture the same angle 
he’d chosen. Now based in Woodstock, the 
53-year-old still shoots some competitions, 
but he pays the bills by working full time 
as a carpenter. 

“It's hard to compete with free," he 
laments. 

Cameras are less common on technical 
ice-climbing routes. If he’s not on a paid 
assignment, Goldsmith prefers a simple g 
16-megapixel point-and-shoot camera. | 
“You play games with it to get it to do what § 1 
you want,” he explains. He looks for ways i i 
to avoid the “butt shot,” which sometimes g ! 
means climbing an adjacent route for a £ 
better perspective on his subject s i 


western exposure," Goldsmith says. “And 
it’s big and crazy.” 


Dean “Blotto” Gray 

Raised in Texas and Arizona, Dean Gray, 
better known as “Blotto," still speaks with 
a slight drawl, but he left the Southwest 
for snowier terrain long ago. He taught 
himself to take photos because the 
shoestring snowboard company where 
he once worked couldn't afford to hire a 
professional. 

Two years later, in 1999, he got a job at 
Burton. The 46-year-old Burlington resi- 
dent rides with some of the world’s most 
elite snowboarders. But he does it while 
lugging a camera, lenses, flashes, strobes 
and reflectors. In the backcountry, Blotto 
says he “keeps it light," carrying only 16 
pounds of equipment When shooting 
easier-to-access locations, though, he'll 
carry close to 60 pounds. 

Now the company’s principal pho- 
tographer, Blotto shoots products for its 
catalogs, documents snowboarding com- 
petitions, and follows Burton Team riders 
to destinations including Alaska, British 
Columbia and Japan. Blotto rides and 
shoots about 250 days a year, often putting 
in 16-hour days on the slopes. 

“It’s a requirement that you need to be 
able to go from A to B without holding up 
the crew," Blotto says. And, he adds, “If 
you don’t like carrying a heavy backpack 
or shoveling a lot of snow, then you should 
probably think about doing somethingelse." 

Why shoveling? “I guess another one of 
my titles is set design," he explains wryly. 
That often means building jumps for the 

The job can also involve alot ofstanding 
and waiting. To stay warm, Blotto swears 
by his employer’s apparel, but he eschews 
Burton’s brightly patterned outfits in favor 
of an all-black getup. That color choice « 
adds another 10 degrees of warmth, he ^ 
estimates — at least in the sun. § 

As a Burton photographer, Blotto gets < 
access to unique angles. In Alaska, where 5 
the mountains are particularly large, he 3 
often shoots from a helicopter — strapped 
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in, doors open, feet dangling out. “That's 
pretty much the best scenario ever for the 
photographer,” he says. “Earth from above 
is always pretty fascinating.” 

Blotto knows how to respond to “sluffs,” 
aka small avalanches. "You learn to not 
let them intimidate you,” he says. “If you 
get scared, they will sweep you down the 
mountain." But, he emphasizes, the Burton 
team takes care to avoid dangerous situ- 
ations. Nearly everyone knows someone 
who’s died in an avalanche. 

EARTH FROM ABOVE 

IS ALMS PRETTY 
FASCINATING. 

DEAN "BLOTTO” GRAY. BURTON 

Blotto gets frequent emails from aspir- 
ing snowboard photographers. His advice? 

“You need to be around your subject 
matter," he says. “You need to go live on a 
mountain where there's snowboarding.” 

Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 

If you read the news, you've probably seen 
Jeb Wallace-Brodeur’s work. The Barre- 
Montpelier Times Argus photographer also 
freelances for a number of out-of-state and 
local publications, including Seven Days. 

On his days off, he pursues his “true 
love" — backcountry adventure. Whether 
biking, hiking or siding, there’s a camera in 
his backpack. 

The Montpelier native grew up skiing, 
first cross-country, then Alpine. When he 
graduated from Middlebury College, his 
parents gave him a Pentax K1000, which 
he took with him when he went to work as 
a forest ranger in Colorado. 


After returning to Vermont, the self- 
taught photographer landed a job shoot- 
ing on Saturdays for the Times Argus and 
tended bar on the side. 

Now a veteran photojournalist, the 
49-year-old spends his spare time applying 
news principles to the slopes. He avoids 
using models whenever possible, prefer- 
ring to catch spontaneous moments. And 
he prefers off-the-beaten-path photos, 
which often require skinning up moun- 
tains before anyone else has disturbed 


the snow, and then "smashing around in 
the woods next to the good skiing line.” 
Sometimes it means standing still for 
hours on end, in temperatures as cold as 
30 below. Luckily, Wallace-Brodeur rarely 
gets cold. “I’ve got a really hot internal 
engine,” he explains. 

Wallace-Brodeur sells photos to 
Powder and Outside magazines and the 
Vermont Ski Areas Association, among 
others. He barters, too, trading photos for 
season passes. 

Now and then, the guy does take a break 
for pure fun: “If it’s a powder day,” he says, 
“I’ll put the camera away.” 

Brian Mohr and 
Emily Johnson 

Brian Mohr, who started backcountry 
skiing in the White Mountains as a 
teenager, met his future wife and fellow 
skier on the way to a music festival in 
Colorado. Emily Johnson was studying 
photography at the time, and Mohr quickly 
picked up a camera, too. 

“There’s really nothing that we don’t 
document,” says Mohr. As proprietors of 
EmberPhoto, the Moretown couple will 
shoot weddings and take family portraits, but 
they carve out plenty of outdoor time, too. 

“When we’ve got one of the heaviest 
storms of the year bearing down, it would 
be a shame if we weren’t able to get out and 
immerse ourselves in that event,” Mohr 
explains. “We’re pretty darn good at being 
really, really comfortable, no matter what’s 
going on weather-wise.” 

Often the pair will throw camping gear 
and skis into bike trailers and pedal from 
mountain to mountain, shooting one an- 
other on the way down. 


Mohr and Johnson have sold images to 
companies such as Patagonia, Backcountry 
magazine and Sugarbush Resort. (They’ve 
also contributed images to Seven Days and 
its tourist publication, BTV.) Mohr esti- 
mates that about half their income comes 
from outdoor adventure photography. 

On one trip, Mohr and Johnson spent 
several months sailing around Iceland, an- 
choring in fiords, climbing up mountains 
and skiing down. Whenever possible, they 
prefer using what Mohr calls “people- 
powered transportation,” but, he admits, 
they did turn on the boat's motor after a 
storm deposited nearly a foot of snow on 
the deck and produced 15-foot swells. 

Mohr lists some of the typical chal- 
lenges that accompany ski photography: 
frostbite, fogged-up camera lenses, camera 
buttons jammed with wet snow, frozen 
batteries. “We beat the living heck out of 
our equipment,” he notes. “The flip side is, 
we get the shots.” 

Having two young daughters hasn’t 
changed that, or the couple's outdoor life- 
style. Johnson skied while pregnant and, 
when their first daughter was 9 days old, 
Mohr started Nordic skiing with her on his 
back and his camera on his chest. 

He and Johnson also use their work 
to support conservation efforts, donating 
photos to organizations that are working 
to preserve land in the Patagonia region of 
Chile and other locales. 

Their latest project is closer to home: 
Mohr and Johnson are using their photos 
to help the Catamount Trail Association 
get its new Vermont Backcountry Alliance 
program off the ground. ® 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 
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Nice Ice, Baby 

Skating experts reveal the top outdoor spots for cruising the ice 


BY SARAH TUFF DUNN 


S kiers know that hitting outdoor 
slopes easily beats ducking 
indoors to an artificial hill with 
fluorescent lights and fake 
if snow. Still, so many recreational skaters 
n rely on indoor rinks without realizing 


the plethora of open-air venues. From 
rinks at city parks to the numerous 
spots on Lake Champlain, the Queen 
City alone wears a crown of crystalline 
spaces for ice-skating. And then there’s 
the rest of the state. 


Lisa Segear, of the Champlain Valley 
Skating Club, puts it simply: “It’s winter. 
There’s snow and ice, so people should 

But, as with other sports at the mercy 
of Mother Nature, conditions vary. 


"Sometimes you have packed powder, 
other times frozen granular,” says 
Jamie Hess, owner of Nordic Skater in 
Norwich and a longtime advocate of al 
fresco skating. Nordic skaters wear spe- 
cial skates — essentially cross-country 
ski boots with affixed blades so sharp 
that, in a 2005 feature on the sport, 
the New York Times compared them to 
kitchen knives. 

Thankfully, you don’t need Nordic 
skating equipment to glide outside. With 
a basic pair of skates and some know- 
how on where to go and how to read the 
ice and snow, anyone can participate. 
The payoff, says Hess, is pure freedom. 
“Some people say it feels like flying," he 
reports. 

Below is a sampling of some sweet 
outdoor skating spots throughout 
Vermont. 

Lake Champlain 

“With 100 miles of lakeshore to choose 
from, there’s pretty likely to be good 
conditions somewhere,” says Hess, who 
points to Burlington’s Waterfront Park, 
Malletts Bay in Colchester and Sand 
Bar State Park in Milton as popular 
launching spots for past Nordic skating 
tours and introductory sessions. South 
of Burlington, there’s Shelburne Town 
Beach, Converse Bay in Charlotte and 
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Basin Harbor Club in Vergennes, plus 
the lesser-known area near the water- 
treatment plant in Panton. 

Hess oversees an email list with 
more than 300 members who report on 
ice conditions around the state, but he 
warns skaters that the further south they 
head, the less reliable Lake Champlain 
becomes. That's because, as it narrows, 
the lake behaves more like a river, run- 
ning wild with unpredictable currents. 

“The broad lake, offshore from 
Burlington, has the least amount of cur- 
rents,” says Hess, "but another factor 
is the wind — the Champlain Valley is 
naturally windy, and wind can break up 
an ice layer that's a foot thick.” 


WITH 100 MILES OF LAKESHORE 
TO CHOOSE FROM, 
THERE’S PRETTYLIKELY 
TO BE GOOD CONDITIONS 



JAMIE HESS 


The relatively shallow Sand Bar is 
one of the first spots on the broad lake to 
freeze, notes Hess. He adds that anxious 
outdoor skaters are better off heading 
to smaller lakes and ponds for an early- 
season skate session. 

The largest skating oval on Lake 
Champlain appears across from the 
Hero’s Welcome store in North Hero 
for the Great Ice festival every February. 
“We’re probably one of the few places on 
the lake that keep the ice maintained,” 
reports Paul Letourneau of Hero's 
Welcome, which also rents skates. 

Want more info on exploring frozen 
Lake Champlain? Visit lakeice.square 
space.com. There, local expert Bob Dill 
posts updates on frozen fun from shore 
to shore, along with ice hazards and the 
science behind the glossy surface. 

Lake Memphremagog 

Pouring hot water on the ice might 
seem like a counterintuitive act, but 
it’s actually the trick to creating a 
perfectly smooth, 750-meter speed- 
skating oval. And it’s just what outdoor 
skating enthusiast Phil White was doing 
when he prepped for the Kingdom 
Games last February. White smoothed 
out the 2.5-feet-thick ice on Lake 
Memphremagog using water boiled at 
Newport’s East Side Restaurant & Pub. 


Burlington's Community Bike, Run & Ski Shop since 1969 


“We try to keep it open from the 
middle of January to the middle of 
March,” says White, who also clears 
three pond-hockey rinks on the 32-mile- 
long, border-straddling lake. “When time 
allows and conditions are right, we clear 
Nordic skating trails that go for many 
miles. Sometimes conditions are such 
that the lake doesn't need to be plowed.” 

Lake Morey 

When it comes to skating in the wild, 
nowhere else in the U.S. — not even 
Alaska — matches Lake Morey, says 
Hess. Its four-mile, machine-groomed 
Nordic skating trail was developed 
15 years ago as a way to re-create the 
centuries-old culture of outdoor skating 
in northern Europe. 

“It’s like taking a trip to Scandinavia 
without having to leave Vermont,” he 
says, adding that the machine-groomed 
ice-skating trail is unique also because 
it’s open 24-7 and free to the public. The 
only charge is to rent Nordic skates. (If 
you live closer to the Adirondacks, Lake 
Placid's Mirror Lake has a two-mile, 
machine-groomed trail.) 

Parks and Ponds 

Hess points to Shelburne and Colchester 
ponds and Cedar Lake in Monkton 
as some of the top spots for outdoor 
twirling close to Burlington. “Any place 
that has shallow water and is protected 
is good,” he says. That makes the city’s 
Calahan Park rink, nestled between 
Pine Street and Shelburne Road, an 
especially auspicious place. Farther 
afield, Waitsfield's Skatium rink rents 
skates. Half of the ice is reserved for 
hockey, the other for ice-skating. 

Rivers 

“Rivers have moving water under the 
ice,” says Hess, explaining that in winter, 
these seemingly wonderful waterways 
can actually be quite wicked. “You have 
to be especially careful under bridges 
where the river narrows, because 
that makes the current stronger, and 
the road salt pushed off the bridge by 
snowplows is going to melt the ice and 
make it weaker,” he cautions. “Plus, 
the bridge structure blocks the natural 
cooling effect.” 

Still, skaters have been known to 
hit LaPlatte River in Shelburne, the 
Winooski River in Montpelier (“Nobody 
in their right mind would want to do 
that,” says Hess), the Lamoille River in 
Milton and, further south, Dead Creek. ® 

Contact: tuff@sevendaysvt.com 
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Lofty Pursuits 

Snowkiters catch big air on skis and snowboards— without lift tickets or mountains 
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W hitecaps buffet my head 
and back as I stand chest 
deep in Lake Champlain off 
Burlington’s North Beach. 
Above me. a blue, comma-shaped, inflat- 
able kite, which is tethered to my waist 
harness, shudders in a variable westerly 
breeze. 

With two hands on a control bar, I prac- 
tice maneuvering the kite left and right, 
raising and dipping it like a sine curve, 
from 12 o’clock directly overhead to three 
o'clock, then back up again. On each dip, 
the kite enters its “power zone,” harness- 
ing enough force to lift my body out of the 
water — and, if I’m not careful, toss me like 
a rag doll onto the beach and into the trees. 

While nearby swimmers and sunbath- 
ers enjoy the unseasonably warm autumn 
afternoon, I’m working on basic kite-flying 
skills before even attempting to stand up 
on the kiteboard itself. In a few months, I 
hope to snowkite across the lake once it’s 
frozen over and covered in snow. 

Snowkiting is the winter version of 
kiteboarding, aka kitesurfing, which is one 
of the few recreational activities that can 
be done on Lake Champlain almost all year 
round, using nearly all the same equip- 
ment. From spring until late fall, kite- 
boarders skim across the water on finned 
boards similar to wakeboards. In winter, 
kiters use the same kites, harnesses and 
control bars but replace the finned boards 
with alpine skis, ice skates or snowboards 
for a thrilling ride across snow and ice. 

For anyone interested in trying this 
exhilarating sport, autumn in Vermont is 
a good time to learn: winds blow steady, 
and the lake is shallow and still warm. 
My teachers, Jerri and Curt Benjamin, of 
Northshore Kite-Sail-Surf on St. Albans 
Bay, are certified instructors with the 
Professional Air Sports Association. If 
there are Vermont kiters who don't know 
the Benjamins, I haven't found them yet. 

The couple spent decades traveling 
the world as competitive windsurfers 
before making the jump to kiteboarding 
eight years ago. These days, they spend 
three seasons teaching and kiting in 
Vermont, then overwinter in Vietnam, 
where room and board are dirt cheap 
and kiteboarding is epic. Due to higher 
liability insurance costs — evidently, 
the winter activity causes more injuries 
— they choose not to teach snowkiting, 
though both know how. 

Two years ago, I took Jerri Benjamin's 
introductory Launch Into Kiteboarding 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN IS SO HUGE 
AND. WHEN II S FROZEN OVER, 

IT’S LIKE YOUR 
PLAYGROUND. 


class, which is strongly recommended for 
anyone interested in getting into the sport, 
regardless of the season. The three-hour 
ground lesson covers all the essentials: un- 
derstanding wind dynamics and basic kite- 
boarding equipment; how to rig, launch 
and fly a power kite; how to ride the board; 
and the safety procedures and self-rescue 
techniques necessary to operate the kite 
responsibly. 

Kiteboarding on water is more forgiv- 
ing than on snow and ice, especially when 
you fall, which all beginners do. But, as 
Jerri Benjamin points out, snowkiting is 
actually much easier to learn, especially 
for people who already downhill ski or 
snowboard. 

"All you need to do is set an edge on 
your skis or snowboard and then fly your 
kite,” she says. “Obviously, if you don’t have 


f 


the kite-flying skills first, that can become 
problematic and dangerous.” 

One reason for kiteboarding's growing 
appeal is that it doesn’t require massive up- 
per-body strength or peak physical stamina, 
Benjamin explains. Unlike, say, windsurfers 
or waterskiers, kiteboarders don’t need to 
hold onto the kite; the waist harness does all 
that work. In fact, one reason the Benjamins 
enjoy the sport so much is that they can stay 
on the water or snow for hours on end with- 
out getting fatigued. 

And though snowkiting may look like 
an extreme sport best suited for young, 
athletic daredevils who were weaned on 
X Games videos, many local kiters are like 
the sixtysomething Benjamins, who got 
into it from other watersports. 

Mark Hamlin of Burlington 
also switched from windsurfing to 


? kiteboarding. Come winter, when the 
| 50-year-old anesthesiologist isn’t in the 
§ operating room or intensive care unit at 
a the University of Vermont Medical Center, 
3 he can often be found on Lake Champlain 
■S riding the wind on skis or a snowboard, 
* depending on the conditions. 

When the lake is mostly ice covered, 
Hamlin says he chooses skis because they 
hold the ice better than a snowboard and 
move him along faster. However, when 
there’s a thick layer of snow, Hamlin pre- 
fers a snowboard for catching big air: "I 
love to jump,” he admits. 

When Hamlin took up the sport in 
2006, only a few people were kiting in 
Vermont, “and I didn’t know any of them,” 
he says. Today, he often heads to Delta 
Park in Colchester or Sand Bar State Park 
in Milton, where, on a windy winter day, 15 
to 20 snowkiters might be on the lake. 

“We live in the perfect place for 
[snowkiting]. Lake Champlain is so huge 
and, when it’s frozen over, it's like your 
playground,” Hamlin says. "There’s almost 
no one out there except a few ice fisher- 
men, and you can ride for hours. I’ve gone 
50-plus miles in a day just riding around.” 

Hamlin’s friend Gary Kjelleren also 
enjoys touring the lake with a kite, espe- 
cially when it’s frozen all the way across 
to New York. The 56-year-old, who’s been 
kiteboarding since 1999, occasionally 
snowkites from his home in South Hero to 
Burlington, logging 100 miles or more in a 
single day. “It’s quite spectacular,” he says. 

Kjelleren, who's also a bit of a speed 
demon, participates in an online inter- 
national snowkiting speed competition. 
Participants from as far away as Europe 
and Antarctica record their GPS data on 
smartphones or mobile GPS devices while 
they're kiting. Then they upload those files 
to a group in New Hampshire, which de- 
termines who had the fastest times. Three 
years ago, Kjelleren ranked first, reaching 
a speed of almost 70 miles per hour. "It's 
great fun,” he says. 

Although Lake Champlain generally 
sees more recreation in the summer than 
winter, Kjelleren says that's not the case 
with Vermont’s kiteboarding community, 
in which winter kiters tend to outnumber 
summer ones. “It's way easier to learn,” he 
explains. "I had one friend going 30 to 40 
miles per hour the first day he got on a kite. 
He was having a grand time.” 

Winter kiting has other advantages, 
too, at least in Vermont During warmer 
months, especially early spring when 





lake levels are high, Kjelleren says, it's 
hard for kiters to find wide-open beaches 
for laying out their kites and lines. Also, 
because the kites are large and the lines 
can snag children and pets, many beaches 
prohibit them. That's not much of an issue 
in winter, Kjelleren says, when kiters have 
access to vacant beaches and miles of 
frozen lakes. 

Finally, because snowkiting requires 
winds as light as 10 miles per hour to 
cruise, there are more kiting days available 
than with summer kiteboarding, which 
typically requires 15- to 25-mile-per-hour 
winds to get up to speed. 

While snowkiting is relatively easy to 
learn, it’s not without risk of injury, or even 
death. If snowkiters jump and land wrong, 
they can definitely hurt themselves badly, 
breaking bones — or worse. 

“I’ve escorted a friend of mine to 
the hospital who was quite significantly 
injured," says Kjelleren about a woman 
who spent nearly a week in the hospital 
last year after jumping higher than she’d 
intended. And last February, a 49-year-old 
experienced lciter in Harrison, Maine, was 
killed when a wind gust lifted him off the 
ice and into a shed. 

That said, kiting on a snow-covered 
lake, or even a large open field, is no riskier 
than skiing or snowboarding on slopes, es- 
pecially as there are fewer trees, rocks and 
riders to avoid. And, as Kjelleren points 
out, “If you get a foot of snow on the ice, 
it’s like landing on a pillow.” 

Regardless of whether you’re kiting in 
summer or winter, many of the same safety 
guidelines apply: Never kite too close 
to rocks, trees or power lines and avoid 
conditions and locations when the wind 
is blowing directly into shore. In winter, 
Kjelleren recommends learning about the 
dynamics of lake ice and suggests carrying 


safety gear such as crampons and ice awls 
in the event you fall through. 

And there are other measures for safe 
riding, like keeping sharp edges on your 
skis or snowboard for optimal control. 
Kjelleren and Hamlin also emphasize the 
importance of good protective gear to 
avoid major injuries. Hamlin says he never 
snowkites without wearing hockey-style 
kneepads, elbow pads, a helmet, an impact 
vest and shock shorts. 

Sadly, no one in Vermont currently ad- 
vertises that they teach snowkiting or rent 
out kiteboarding equipment — yet another 
reason to learn in the fall. But according 
to Benjamin, beginners can practice by 
using a small, 3-square-meter trainer kite. 
(Experienced kiters typically fly 10- to 14- 

The cost of all that gear quickly adds 
up, which may explain why most Vermont 
kiters aren't teenagers. Getting outfitted 
with a kite, control bar, harness, helmet 
and board can run at least $1,500, even if 
you buy used equipment. Throw in a wet 
suit and personal floatation device (for 
summer) and extra padding (for winter), 
and you’re looking at a serious up-front 
investment. 

Nevertheless, as Benjamin points out, 
once you have all that gear in hand, the 
only other expense is gas money for driv- 
ing to the lake; no annual lift tickets or trail 
passes required. Then it’s just a matter of 
watching for prime wind conditions — and 
ducking out of work without anyone no- 
ticing you’re gone. © 


Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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Boarder Calling 

Vermonter Pat Bridges reflects on 15 years with Snowboarder — the magazine and media empire 


P at Bridges is a self-described working-class kid 
who grew up on a dirt road in a Vermont town 
that no longer exists. So how did he land atop 
the masthead of a California media empire? First 
he hopped on a skateboard, which he rode around the 
lost Rutland County town of Sherburne, now Killington. 
Next he started snowboarding around the lost ski area of 
Sonnenberg. Then he studied at Johnson State College, 
competed in the New England Cup series, and worked in 
Burlington for Burton and Jager Di Paola Kemp, among 
other companies, before starting the now-defunct snow- 
boarding magazine East Injection. 

Vermont-born Bridges is currently the creative direc- 
tor at Snowboarder magazine and lives far from the Green 
Mountain State, in San Clemente, Calif. His chops as a 
legitimate rider and writer lifted him through the ranks 
of the publication just as the sport was taking off, making 
him a legend in the admittedly limited pool of literary- 
minded snowboarders. 

ESPN puts it like this: "Pat Bridges has no equal in the 
shred industry ... His passion for snowboarding, in all its 
forms, makes his opinion worth listening to.” 

After launching successful social media and digital 
channels, Snowboarder got into the movie biz, too. Last 
month the company premiered its second film, The 
Snowboarder Movie: SFD (translation for those not in the 
snowboarding world: “straight fucking down"). Featuring 
16 avid riders, including Hans and Nils Mindnich of Stowe, 
SFD is now on a coast-to-coast tour. Just before a screen- 
ing at the University of Vermont’s Billings Library last 
week. Seven Days caught up with Bridges by phone. 

SEVEN DAYS: So you've been snowboarding 
since 1984? 

PAT BRIDGES: Yeah, since I was in seventh grade. I 
started skateboarding in Vermont during the boom of 
the ’80s and, as we all know, you can’t really skateboard 
in winter. So friends and I just started snowboarding. 

I was into ski racing, but other kids were showing up 
with new skis ever}' year, and they were going to ski 
camps to train, and I just didn't have those resources. 

I saw this snowboarding thing as an opportunity to get 
away from the jock culture that was ski racing and to try 
something new, to have new challenges. It was so much 
more personal and expressive. I was the product of a 
mountain-town, working-class family, so the mountain 
became my babysitter. 

SD: This was at Killington? 

PB: Well, no, that’s the interesting thing. I would look 
at Killington and Pico out my bedroom window every 
morning, but they did not allow snowboarding back 
then, so I would have to drive 40 minutes each way every 
Saturday and Sunday to a little two-Poma [lift system] hill 
named Sonnenberg. So, yes, I was an outcast in a ski town 
at the time. It wasn’t until 1991 that Killington started 
allowing snowboarding. 

SD: How has snowboarding changed since you 
first started? 

PB: Certainly it started out as something alternative, 




the counterculture. If you were in high school and you 
didn’t want to play football, you skateboarded. And if 
you didn’t want to ski, you snowboarded. It was a bastion 
of college kids, hippies, rockers and skateboarders, and 
now it’s become commodified and is an accepted part 
of mountain culture. It was firmly entrenched in the 
antiestablishment, and now it’s part of the establishment. 

SD: How has digital technology changed the 
magazine? 

PB: Well, the mainstay still remains print, but the role 
of print has changed. It's become a prestige product; 
you’re not hitting as big of an audience, but there will 
always be an audience devoted to it. In a lot of ways 
digital is more convenient, and in a lot of ways analog is 
more convenient — [with digital] you’re always trying 
to find signal or get on Wi-Fi. But from a business 


standpoint, we're able in a matter of seconds to reach 
more people than we ever could in print, and that is very' 
awe-inspiring. It has revolutionized our business and 
made us very good at staying ahead of the times with 
Snowboarder. 

We are a multi-faceted media [company]. It’s like five 
separate silos, and there is synergy among them all, and 
they do tie back together. We’ve monetized social media 
in a way that is authentic and helps create a rising-tide 
effect. We have 2.1 million followers in social media, so the 
way we’re able to bolster the magazine on the newsstand 
through social media is phenomenal. 

SD: Tell me about the movie. 

PB: SFD is basically just about people who are living the 
snowboarding life. We’re going with the next generation 
of riders. They hadn’t been put on that stage before, so we 
were able to manage expectations and exceed them. This 
is a movie about the people who are really down with 
snowboarding and not just into the good times. It’s part 
of their DNA. 

SD: What's it like for you to come back to Vermont to 
promote SFD? 

PB: Vermont will always be in the fabric of my being. And 
for snowboarding, it’s huge; it will always be a jumping- 
off point. UVM is still one of the biggest draws as far as 
colleges for people who want to learn while still being 
able to snowboard. © 

Contact: tuff@sevendaysvt.com 
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Slopeside Service 

Volunteer ski patrollers are dedicated to safety — and fun 


since 1973, chiefly at Smugglers’ Notch. 
He’s held just about every position 
possible in the NSP and is currently a 
certified patroller. Less than 1 percent of 
members attain that rank, he says. 

Hamlin’s Essex Junction office con- 
tains the expected computer, engineer- 
ing manuals and framed blueprints. But 
along one wall is evidence of his other oc- 
cupation: pairs of mounted wooden skis; 
an old folding rescue sled that supports 
framed mementoes of NSP history; and a 
display case with an assortment of rescue 
knives, on which every ski patroller 
relies. Hamlin may not be obsessed with 
skiing, but his passion clearly runs deep. 


WHAT MOTIVATES ME ISWHAT 
MOTIVATES EVERYBODY. 

WE GETTO DO SOMETHING 
WE LOVE TO DO. 


s Mk ulticolored leaves are pretty, 

8 but many Vermonters are 

> H VI more interested in the mono- 

< I ■ chromatic color scheme 
g that comes after the next seasonal shift. 
S For them, when the Green Mountains 
turn white it means just one thing: slid- 
ing down them on skis or snowboards. 
Autumn, though crisp and pleasant, must 
2 be endured until the slopes open up. 
t Those mountainsides would be less 
P enjoyable and more dangerous were it 
o not for the National Ski Patrol, the larg- 
est outdoor rescue organization in the 
world. With nearly 30,000 members, the 
£ NSP has played acrucial role in popular- 

2 izing and legitimizing the sport of skiing. 
“ Its volunteer patrollers are part EMTs, 
i/i part expert alpinists and part small- 
town sheriffs. 

Eric Friedman, spokesman for 
Waitsfield’s Mad River Glen Cooperative, 
speaks reverently of the able men and 
“ women who patrol the slopes. “These 
h guys ski every single day,” he says. 
£ “And, obviously, if you ski every single 

3 day, you get good. If they aren’t already 


exceptional skiers, they become excep- 
tional skiers.” 

Friedman adds that Mad River’s 80 
NSP members include five physicians, 
who are able to provide medical care 
for injured skiers before they’re taken, if 
necessary, to a nearby hospital. 

Vermont is the birthplace of the NSP. 
Founder Charles Minot “Minnie” Dole 
was inspired to create the service in 1938 
after sustaining an injury on Stowe’s 
Mount Mansfield. Today, the state is 
home to 23 NSP teams (some resorts 
have private patrols). Their members 
survey and report on trail conditions, 
attend to emergency situations, and 
contribute to maintaining a slopeside 
community. The organization’s motto: 
“Safety and Service.” 

Perhaps the most impressive thing 
about ski patrollers is their dedication 
— many have patrolled the mountains 
for decades. Louis Carter of Jay Peak’s 
patrol recently marked 50 years of su- 
pervising slope safety. Rick Hamlin, now 
the NSP’s national historian, has been a 
patroller for more than four decades. 


One might assume ski patrollers to 
be young and robust, but the average age 
skews closer to 50. When ski patrollers 
are faced with life-or-death situations 
on a dark, icy mountain, experience 
trumps youthful vigor every time. 

Though small, Vermont is one of the 
most popular skiing destinations in the 
union, so the NSP has divided it, more 
or less, along Route 4, into northern 
and southern regions. Each has its own 
governing body. Both regions are in the 
Eastern Division, the most populous of 
the NSP’s nine national divisions. 

Hamlin, 58, knows a thing or two 
about ski patrols. Like Bruce Wayne 
without the millionaire-playboy thing, 
he lives two lives. Since 1982, Hamlin 
has been a civil engineer with Donald 
L. Hamlin Consulting Engineers, a com- 
pany his father founded in 1965; since 
2006, he’s been the company’s president. 
But the junior Hamlin has been skiing 
“ever since I can remember,” he says, 
and always in the company of patrollers 
— including his mother and father. 

Hamlin has been a patroller himself 


RICK HAMLIN 

“Most of the people you find in the ski 
patrol are overachievers of some sort,” 
he says, tacitly including himself in that 
description. On a typical day, Hamlin 
explains, patrollers arrive early in the 
morning to check all trails and mark any 
obstacles, reporting back to slope man- 
agement about the mountain’s general 
status. “The public doesn’t load until we 
clear the mountain,” he says. 

Throughout the day, patrollers 
continue to cycle through the trails, 
keeping track of changing conditions 
and encouraging safe skiing. When the 
day ends, they sweep through again to 
make sure the trails are free of riders. An 
evening debriefing leads to prepping for 
the next day, and it begins all over again 
in the morning. 

Before there were ski lifts, Hamlin 
explains, only the hardiest skiers could 
get down the mountain because they 
were the only ones who could get up 
the mountain. Today, he says, ski patrol- 
lers are important because technology 
has made it easier for less physically fit 
skiers to navigate challenging terrain. 
Protective ski gear can help, but patrol- 
lers have had to address an increasing 
number of injuries. 
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COLUMBUS DAY TENT SALE 
THURSDAY 10/8-MONDAY 10/12 
SIDEWALKS TENT SALE -TAKE AN 
ADDITIONAL 50% OFF SALE PRICE 


BRANDS INCLUDE UNDER ARMOUR, POLO 
ALPH LAUREN. CARTER’S * OSHKOSH. BROOKS 
BROTHERS, PHOENIX BOOKS. VAN HEUSEN. 


KITCHEN COLLECTION, LANE BRYANT. SNOW 
HOP, VITAMIN WORLD, SWEET CLOVER MARKET, 
CHRISTOPHER S BANKS. G.H. BASS S ACE 


ADOPT A SHELTER 
DOG MONTH 
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Ski patroller Greg Prerao, 54, is a 
medical assistant in the field of sports 
medicine, so his vocation and avocation 
are closely related. Like Hamlin, Premo 
grew up skiing, but he took a 35-year, 
career-related break from the sport, re- 
suming it in 2006. Premo returned with 
a vengeance, though, becoming an NSP 
member at Bolton Valley Resort in 2007. 

Premo is also a second-year instructor 
of the Outdoor Emergency Care course 
that meets twice a week from August 
to November at Camels Hump Middle 
School. In it, he instructs prospective 
patrollers in the art and science of emer- 
gency medicine, per the guidelines of the 
NSP, under whose auspices the original 
curriculum was designed some 30 years 
ago. 

Would-be patrollers have their work 
cut out for them: The current OEC 
manual tops 1,200 pages. Mastering 
such a course requires the kind of dedi- 
cation likely to deter anyone who signs 
up just to get the fringe benefit of free, 
all-season skiing. 

Lectures are part of the class meet- 
ings, because, as Premo says, "Ski 


patrollers have to have the academic 
background, the anatomy, the physiol- 
ogy.” But the real education, he says, 
comes in the form of the many hands-on 
exercises the students undertake. They 
use authentic emergency equipment, 
such as ropes and backboards, to per- 
form simulated mountainside rescues. 

Such practical experience is invalu- 
able, says Premo, in preparing patrollers 
for the inevitable emergencies they'll 
face. He recalls a nighttime accident in 
which a young man suffered a devas- 
tating spinal injury. “It’s amazing how 
fast and efficiently we worked,” Premo 
recalls. “When the adrenaline starts 
going, time slows down. We got him out 
of a ditch and onto a backboard prob- 
ably within 10 to 15 minutes. Afterward, 
you start shaking: Holy crap — what 
happened?” 

Just as important, Premo says, is 
training his students in how to interact 
with the loved ones of injured skiers 
— call it slopeside manner. “You have 
to be a good negotiator, a good people 
person,” he says. “To calm people down 
in very stressful, even life-threatening 


situations, you really have to relate to 
people very quickly and very efficiently.” 

According to Hamlin, only about 7 
percent of NSP staffers receive a salary. 
The rank and file do not. That’s true 
even of people like Premo, who not only 
patrol but instruct the next generations 
of patrollers. Why do they do it? 

“What motivates me is what moti- 
vates everybody,” says Hamlin. “We get 
to do something we love to do — ski. We 
get to help people, which obviously is a 
great thing." 

But the camaraderie, too, has kept him 
in the patrol. “Imagine your workplace 
now, and that everybody who showed 
up there did so because they were volun- 
teering,” Hamlin proposes. “They were 
there because they liked it and because 
they liked the people they were working 
with. Imagine the things you could do at 
your workplace. That’s the ski patrol." ® 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 
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Join Murphy in supporting 
and showing his thanks! 

Bring a donation for the Franklin County 
Animal Rescue to the store and receive a 
SlO coupon. 
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FINE JEWELRY 


ESSEX 


Healthy postmenopausal 
women (50-60 years old) 
needed for a 1 visit U VM study 
that includes a brain MRI. 

Participants will receive 
$50.00 compensation. 

Contact us at 847-8248 or 

menopauseandhrain@uvm.edu. 

0 UNIVERSITY 
■* VERMONT 
COLLEGE or MEDICINE 


Healthy Women 
Needed for a Study 

on Menopause 
and the Brain 
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For more information or to purchase tickets: 

jaypeakresort.com/Music 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 20™ / FOEGER BALLROOM 
DOORS: 7PM I SHOW 8PM 

General Admission: $25 
VIP: $45 

[VIP Includes private pre & post show room with private bar, appetizers 
and a short meet & greet with the band) 


DOES A HEAT PUMP MAKE SENSE FOR YOUR HOME? CALL US TO FIHD OUT. 


^ www.EfficiencyVermont.com 


O 855-388-9477 


( Efficiency Vermont 

Game, fum&hr a 

WARM WELCOME 


In the winter, the addition of a heat pump can heat 
your home more efficiently than oil or propane systems alone. 
And in the summer it can cool your home like an air conditioner. 
We can help you decide if one is right for you. 





THEATER 


W hat’s so tunny about 
being on the run from 
the cops, handcuffed to 
someone who’s not so 
sure of your innocence? Everything, 
in Patrick Barlow’s adaptation of 
Alfred Hitchcock's The 39 Steps. In the 
University of Vermont Department 
of Theatre production of the popular 
comedy, six actors race through more 
than 30 interior and exterior locations, 
summoning up every film convention for 
suspense. It’s a play about the movies, 
and putting it onstage means actors as- 
semble the effects before our eyes. 

Adaptations can take liberties, as 
Hitchock did when converting John 
Buchan’s 1915 novel into a 1935 movie. 
But if the filmmaker played fast and 
loose with the plot, Barlow transforms 
a thriller into a comedy. He not only 
encapsulates the main events of the 
movie, he throws in the crop duster 
from Hitchcock’s North by Northwest 
and a handful of punning references to 
the filmmaker’s entire oeuvre. 

A chance encounter with a mysteri- 
ous woman hands Richard Hannay a 
cryptic clue in the name of a Scottish 
town. He can’t pry much more from her, 
not least because of her thick German 
accent, but when she's murdered in his 
flat, he sets off to foil the spy ring that 
terrified her. The espionage afoot is so 
one-dimensionally heinous that the 
viewer must simply hold on tight and 
count everyone in a trench coat a bad 


guy, and everyone in Hannay’s way an 
unwitting obstacle to the future of civili- 
zation. Since Hannay is now wanted for 
murder, he has to dodge the police while 
trying to save the world. 

Guest director Cristina Alicea, the 
producing artistic director of Vermont 
Stage Company, showcases the energy of 
the six actors with a flurry of action and 
a snappy, comic pace. Scene changes are 
torrents of activity. The actors hustle fur- 
nishings on and off in delightful bursts 
of frenetic energy, and a new scene starts 
before the perfectly trimmed lampshade 
stops shaking. Alicea incorporates 
slow motion and the sense of a moving 
camera while Hannay eludes cops on a 
train, slogs through moors, dangles from 
a bridge and generally does a great deal 
of surviving. 

Nearly every scene includes physical 
feats, witty banter, quick-change stunts, 
character-based humor, and verbal or 
visual puns. If one or two laughs are lost, 
plenty of other gags keep things rolling. 
In the train scene in this production, 
one actor rushes some nutty banter as 
a lingerie salesman; those jokes don't 
land, but a nervous Hannay, squirming 
to conceal himself, earns chuckles. 

As Hannay, Christian DeKett is the 
picture of a genteel Englishman, suave 
and just a little bit vain. He sets a tone 
of urbane swashbuckling — dodging 
danger counts for nothing if you break a 
sweat. DeKett is excellent at finding the 
beat to land his barbs, and his physical 


pliability is much on display in a lovely 
string of escapes. Whether he’s slinking 
low behind a sideboard or falling off a 
bridge, he shows the offhand athleticism 
of a British hero. DeKett makes Hannay 
unflappable; no matter the peril, he 
always finds time to resettle his hat. 

The play can be done with just four 
actors, but UVM gives the three female 
roles to individuals. Sami Schwaeber, 
Sarah Kolozsvary and Elizabeth 
Callahan play a love interest, a femme 
fatale and a farm wife, respectively. 
Alicea emphasizes the comedy in these 
roles, not the underlying motivations 
of characters in the thriller genre. All 
three get to flirt and test the sexual ten- 
sion with a hero straining to keep his 
composure. 

Sam Hall and Luke Lakea, with the 
help of plenty of hats and spectacles, 
play a bevy of characters of all genders, 
ages and occupations. Just as movies 
fill the frame with incidental porters, 
constables and rustics, this play de- 
mands the same flourishes but without 
the allowance for editing. With clear 
enthusiasm, Hall and Lakea switch ac- 
cents and costumes to form a two-man 
crowd scene or take up the parts of the 
bumblers and masterminds that impede 
Hannay’s quest. 

Kate Fulop, a UVM theater alumna 
and now a professional costume de- 
signer, returned to campus as a guest 
lecturer and created a raft of costumes 
that perfectly evokes the 1930s setting. 


Fulop doesn't settle for anything but 
just the right hat and gives a Scottish 
innkeeper a sporran to accessorize his 
kilt. The women's costumes capture the 
period with just enough hints of sultri- 
ness to make them movie-star grade. 

Jeff Modereger’s set design mixes 
realistic chairs and fireplaces with the 
rough items of a construction site — 
sawhorses, a pair of ladders, assorted 
benches. These workaday items become 
everything from a train car to a bridge, 
and watching the actors transform them 
is an essential pleasure of the play. A 
program note struggles to justify the 

NEARLY EVERY SCENE INCLUDES 

PHYSICAL FEATS, WITTY 
BANTER. QUICK-CHANGE 
STUNTS, CHARACTER-BASED 
HUMOR, AND VERBAL 
OR VISUAL PUNS. 

carpentry gear as part of Hannay's 
apartment restoration, but the play 
is better performed with magic than 
explanations. It’s certainly not all hap- 
pening in Hannay's head — half the fun 
is the distance he travels. 

The sound design by Zach Williamson 
uses incidental music in the manner of 
Bernard Hermann for a perfect expres- 
sion of the film’s mood. 

Williamson also fills out scenes with 
sound effects, adding subtle texture. The 
refurbished Royall Tyler Theatre now 
boasts a sophisticated audio system. 
This production takes advantage of it 
with sound that can be located precisely, 
losing nothing at the low volume neces- 
sary to create atmosphere. 

The best parodies are built out of love 
for their subjects. Barlow packs his script 
with one-liners and stretches cliches to 
the snapping point, but he starts with a 
true appreciation for the suspense genre 
and what makes it tick. This production 
often neglects to lay the foundation in 
each scene, starting to make fun of a 
tense plot before any tension can be felt. 
But cutting to the jokes, even more than 
cutting to the chase, is plenty of fun. ® 

Contact: alex@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

p.m., at Royall Tyler Theatre! UVM. Burlington. 
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What Doc Ordered 


Doc Ponds, Stowe BY ALICE LEVITT 


A t both the Waterbury and 
Burlington locations of upscale 
Hen ofthe Wood, the $29 hanger 
steak is a major attraction. At 
Doc Ponds, the beer bar that Hen of the 
Wood's owners opened in August, the ba- 
vette steak is blanketed in garlicky chimi- 
churri and cooked to an ideal medium rare. 
There's little difference between it and the 
version served at HOTW, except that, at 
$17, it’s little more than half the price. 

Such is the genius of Doc Ponds. Think 
of it as the food equivalent of a “diffusion 
line," the less expensive line of clothing for 
a high-end fashion house. (Doc Ponds is to 
Hen of the Wood what Miu Miu is to Prada 
or CK is to Calvin Klein.) But the lower 
prices and eminently approachable food 
don’t mean a drop in quality. 

Last Wednesday night, Doc served up 
Hill Farmstead Brewery favorite Edward 
for $4 a pour. Chef Justin Wright says 
other specials from local breweries will 
soon become regular affairs. And that steak 
didn't rumble off the Sysco truck, either. It 
grew up on a New England farm, though 
suppliers are still changing regularly as 
Wright nails down the best fit for his menu. 

None of this is anything new. Brand- 
name restaurateurs have been following 
a similar path for years. San Francisco 
icon Hubert Keller is known for opulent 
Fleur de Lys, but Burger Bar is keeping his 
career alive more than a year after closing 
his famous restaurant. “Top Chef” fans 
can taste a sandwich with Tom Colicchio's 
name attached at any of the nine 'wichcraft 
locations in New York City without going 
near his S95 rib eye at Craft. 

But, like most culinary trends, 
Vermont's culture of chef-as-personality 
was slow to erupt and is still fairly new. 
Eric Warnstedt, who owns Hen of the 
Wood with William McNeil, is inarguably 
the scene’s biggest star. Despite his seven 
James Beard Foundation Award nomina- 
tions, he can be found many nights per- 
sonally spinning the Stones on the record 
player in Doc’s entryway. 

Warnstedt, of course, did not invent the 
downscale wheel in Vermont, either. Fellow 
Beard nominees Steve and Lara Atkins of 



i Wright 


Richmond’s Kitchen Table Bistro opened 
bakery and cafe Parkside Kitchen in late 
2014. Michael’s on the Hill chef/co-owner 
Michael Kloeti and his wife, Laura, took 
over Crop Bistro & Brewery in Stowe last 
summer. 

But with his culinary street cred and 
youthful, energetic aesthetic, Warnstedt and 
his team have made it cool to eat in Stowe. 

The former Vermont Ale House’s 
library room is now filled with leather 
couches and woodwork. A mural by Lance 
Violette is outside the loos. Once inside 
the ladies’ room, the many faces of Lon 
Chaney bring hipster horror to sitting on 
the toilet. All the while, the records spin. 

Whether Warnstedt or a staffer plays 
DJ, the sound of a needle hitting vinyl 
conjures times spent in the basement of a 
slightly older, and cooler, teenage friend. 
But the friendly service at Doc Ponds 
makes you feel welcome, even as you hear 
the first side of David Bowie's Heroes for 
what feels like the first time. 

Then there's the excellent comfort food. 
I started my first for-review meal at Doc 
with Bayley Blue Balls, a $5 bowl of three 
tiny arancini that, when penetrated, oozed 
Bayley Hazen Blue cheese. Honey rested at 
the bottom of the bowl for a dip that con- 
trasted sweetly with the salty, fatty treats. 

A sophisticated cauliflower-salad starter 
arrived with the balls. For $8, the crisp bras- 
sica and cucumbers were served tumbled 
in a horseradish-flavored yogurt dressing, 
then topped with crunchy and aggressively 
spiced chickpeas, pepitas and shaved rad- 
ishes. It would have made perfect sense at 
an upscale Middle Eastern spot; at a beer 
bar, it was a disarming delight. 

About those beers: There are 24 on tap, 
extending from $3 Schlitz to uncommonly 
flavored cult brews such as Dieu du Ciel’s 
Rosee d'Hibiscus and Femme Fatale Yuzu 
Pale from New York’s Evil Twin Brewing. 
The bar boasts nearly 60 choices between 
bottles and cans, with a focus on Vermont 
and Quebec breweries. 

Seven Daysies 2014 Best Bartender 
winner Kate Wise mixes up cocktails, too. 


FOOD LOVER? ® 


YOUR FILL ONLINE- 


r SEVENDAYSVT.COM/FOOD. 




LOOK UP RESTAURANTS ON YOUR PHONE: 

CONNECT TO M.SEVEN DAYSVT.COM ON ANY WEB-ENABLED 
CUISINE. FIND NEARBY EVENTS. MOVIES AND MORE. 
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II side dishes 

I I BY HANNAH PALMER EGAN & ALICE LEVITT 


New School 


Later this week, Burlington- 
based creperie the skinny 
pancake will open a new 
location at the University 
of Vermont. With a menu 
grounded in ingredients grown 
nearby, it replaces Alice’s Cafe 
at the Living/Learning Center 
in the heart of the campus. 

Along with the new locavore 
green roof deu, which opened 
in the Dudley H. Davis Center 
earlier this fall, the new cafe is 
part of the university’s ongo- 
ing effort to incorporate local 
foods into its dining program. 
Open to the public, the Skinny 
Pancake will participate in the 

School's REAL FOOD CHALLENGE, 

which tracks the quantity of 



locally sourced food consumed 
on campus. 

In an effort to accommodate 
students’ busy lifestyles, the 
menu deviates from those of 
the creperie’s other outposts 
in Burlington, Montpelier and 
the Burlington International 
Airport, says co-owner benjy 
adler. Besides the usual sweet 
and savory crepes, the campus 
cafe will offer bagel breakfast 
sandwiches. "Egg sandwiches 
were a mainstay [at Alice’s], 
so we kept a little from their 
own menu," Adler says. The 
UVM location will also carry a 
smattering of salads and grab- 
and-go snacks. To drink? Hot 
beverages from Vermont artisan 

COFFEE & TEA COMPANY and lots of 

juices, sodas and cold teas. 

Pending a final health 
inspection, the campus Skinny 
will open this Thursday and 
serve breakfast, lunch, dinner 
and late-night bites seven days 


Fresh Roast 


The third location of scout & 
co. opened Monday, October 
5, at the Innovation Center 
of Vermont at 128 Lakeside 



Avenue in Burlington. Locals 
will note that it has a few key 
differences from the Scouts 
already purveying coffee drinks 
and ice cream on North Avenue 
and in Winooski. Co-owner 
Andrew burke says he'll wait 
until spring to bring his 
signature frozen desserts to the 
Innovation Center. Since this 
Scout is open only on weekdays 
(for now), there will be no 
Saturday doughnuts from miss 
weinerz, either. But, by the end 
of this week, chef owen hoppe, 
who's known Burke since their 
middle school days, will debut 
savory breakfast and lunch at 
the cafe. 

Like the other Scouts, this 
one showcases exceptional sin- 
gle-origin coffee. On Monday, 
co-owner thomas green's 
preparations featured espresso 
from Massachusetts company 
George Howell Coffee, and 
customers could order drips 
from Oregon’s Heart Coffee 
Roasters and brio coffeeworks 


of Burlington. 

Scout is also slowly 
debuting its own 
house roasts under 

crafted by ian bailey. 
“We're starting it in 
Winooski, and it will 
start creeping out at 
the other locations," 
says Burke. 

In the cafe’s 
first days at the 
Innovation Center, 
customers sipped their coffee 
with croissants, cookies and 
muffins from josh lemieux of the 

WILLISTON COFFEE SHOP. Hoppe — 

most recently of doc ponds and 

HINESBURGH PUBLIC HOUSE — has 

yet to reveal his full menu. 

With a kitchen composed 
of two panini presses, two 
induction ovens and a slicer, he 
admits he’s limited, but he has 
ambitious plans. His breakfast 
sandwich will feature eggs, 
cheddar, hash browns and a 
choice of meat with kimchi 
ketchup. A braised-short-rib 
sandwich will satisfy meat 
lovers, while a ZLT — replacing 
the bacon with marinated and 
dehydrated zucchini — will 
cater to vegetarians. Hoppe also 
plans to make a few dishes fa- 
miliar to those who frequented 
the Bluebird Coffee Stop in 
the same space, including kale 
Caesar and breakfast tacos. 

All of Scout’s fare is hand- 
crafted and local, including the 


butter, yogurt, farm cheese and 
Portuguese milk mayo made 
using the milk from grass-fed 
cows at Kimball Brook Farm. A 
banh mi will showcase whey- 
braised pork. “We’re really 
trying to stay somewhat milk- 
centric,” Hoppe says. “Treating 
dairy proper is kind of the MO 
of the business." 

So is giving back to the 
neighborhood. “Owen and I 
both grew up in the South End, 
so really being a part of this 
community is important to us 
and something that we come 
from,” says Burke. 


Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
On Monday, October 5, 
Middlebury’s otter creek 
brewing broke ground on a 
massive new project adjacent 
to its current Exchange Street 
location. Rolling out in three 
phases, which won’t wrap until 
at least 2018, the project will 
incorporate a German-built 
120-barrel brewhouse, new 
fermenters, a new bottling 
line, cold storage, lab space, an 
expanded pub and office spaces. 
To accommodate renovations, 
the brewery’s on-site pub will 
be closed all this November. 

The larger brewhouse will 
increase Otter Creek’s capacity 
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caf l 

MEDITERANO 


AUTHENTIC, FRESH GREEK 
& MEDITERRANEAN FOOD 

GYROS • PANINI • SALADS 
FAL-AFEL • BAKLAVA 
BOSNIAN GRILLED SPECIALTIES 
ESPRESSO DRINKS • BEER & WINE 

New Baklava Flavors: 
NUTELLA & MAPLE 

17 Park St • Essex Jet • 878-9333 

DINE IN OR TAKE OUT 

Tll-Th 11-8 • F 8S 11-9 • Closed Sun 8 Mon 
u www.cafemedlterano.com 






Food Specials Start at 5 PM; Dine-lr Only 


MARGARITA MONDAY S6 Margantas 
MARTINI TUESDAY $5 Martinis & 
WHISKEY WEDNESDAY $5 Whiskey ci 


i Shrimp Cocktail 


Junction is excited to 
announce that a new menu 
will be coming soon. Stay 
tuned for a true Vermont 
modern culinary experience. 


DINNER SEATING 

Thursday-Monday 
5:30 to 8:30 pm nightly 


NOW SERVING 24 LOCAL BEERS ON TAP! 


TANTALIZE YOUR TASTE BUDS 


- Great Food 

De selves Great Music 


WED. 10/7 AL TEODOSIO AND TOM FRINK 7PM 
THU. 10/8 PAUL ASBELL AND CLYDE STATS 7PM 
SUN. 10/11 AUDREY BERNSTEIN AND JOE CAPPS 7PM 
WED. 10/14 AL TEODOSIO AND TOM FRINK 7PM 
THU. 10/15 “GRAVEL” JAZZ TRIO 7PM 


OPEN EVERYDAY • LUNCH 11AM-5PM 
DINNER 5PM-CLOSE • SUNDAY BRUNCH 10AM-5PM 
802-489-5699 • 131 MAIN STREET. BURLINGTON 
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CHECK OUT 

OUR GREAT 

AT THE ESSEX RESORT 

SPECIALS! 


What Doc Ordered « P 46 


We tried the Barr Thyme Collins, which 
combined Barr Hill Gin, thyme simple 
syrup and lemon for a light, refreshing 

It paired well with the deep bowl of 
house hummus. The smooth dip had a 
higher tahini-to-lemon ratio than I prefer, 
but the salty, oil-brushed homemade 
pita accompanying it won my heart. If 
Wamstedt and McNeil ever decide to 
manufacture the zatar-flavored triangles 
of bread, I would stock up — and fatten up 
very quickly. 

One app sounded so bad that it had to 
be good: the Hoagie Salad. It was exactly 
what it sounded like: basically the con- 
tents of an Italian sub. For $10, capicola, 
salami, pepperoncini and provolone came 
diced with lettuce and radicchio in vin- 


food+drink 


and onions. And a $14 special of three 
skinny rabbit sausages could have retailed 
for $10 more, and I wouldn’t have blinked. 
The encased bunny was as fluffy as one 
could imagine. Yet the dish’s greatest de- 
lights lay in the rich pile ofbean cassoulet 
made deliriously smoky with a rash of 
rashers. 

Still, when I recount my meals at Doc to 
friends, the chicken looms largest. Maybe 
it was the ambient strains of Bowie’s “Sons 
of the Silent Age" and “Joe the Lion," but 
biting into the almost magically moist bird 
felt somehow momentous. 

The half chicken was grilled and 
roasted, its crisp skin singing with the lime 
and chile of its two-day adobo marinade, a 
recipe Wright learned from a Cuban chef. 
That liquid kept even the breast admira- 
bly moist, not just during my first taste 
but when I ate the reheated leftovers at 
work. The thick carpet of slaw on which 



aigrette, finished with chunks of grilled 
bread. Wright later told me that the meats 
change regularly based on what Hen of the 
Wood butcher Calvin Hayes is turning out 
in Burlington. 

Main courses are divided into sand- 
wiches and full-plate meals. The former 
come without sides, which helps to 
explain their low prices. The burger, for 
example, is a 6-ounce patty that rings up 
at just $7. But adding crisp, extravagantly 
salted fries with ketchup and aioli adds 
another $5 to the tab. 

I’d go up another dollar and get the 
mac and cheese. The creamy, tangy pasta I 
tried was studded with bacon and topped 
in bread crumbs for a delectable double 

Sadly, though, the lauded burger fell 
flat for me. The patty I ordered medium 
rare would have still been mooing had it 
not drowned in Russian dressing. 

But the bigger entrees I sampled rep- 
resented an inarguable victory lap. There 
was the steak, served with tender peppers 


the meat rested added a pleasant acidity, 
as did pink circles of pickled onion on top. 

Diners with a sweet tooth get some 
love at Doc in both alcoholic and virgin 
forms. Milkshakes, blended with or with- 
out an alcohol pairing, include chocolate 
and salted caramel versions. But I couldn’t 
resist the simple vanilla shake with a 
floater of creamy Left Hand Brewing's 
Milk Stout Nitro on top. The dark beer 
only added to the depth of the thick shake, 
leaving no question that this was a lightly 
boozy milkshake, not an overindulgent 
cocktail. 

At my first visit to Doc, baker Shiel 
Worcester’s salted-caramel apple pie was 
sold out. On my next trip, I asked my sec- 
ond-time server, Katie G., to reserve me a 
slice of pear-sage crumble when I ordered 
my savory dishes. 


More food after the 
classifieds section, page 49 
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to 200,000 barrels per 
year. Next summer, 
once beer starts flowing 
through the new system. 
Otter Creek — which 
also handles produc- 
tion for wolaveits fine 
organic ales and the shed 
brewery — will surpass 
South Burlington's magic 
hat brewing as Vermont’s 
largest brewery by 
volume. 

The project is the 
latest in a stream of 
changes at the 25-year- 
old company. In recent 
years, Otter Creek 
swapped malty flagship 
beers such as Stovepipe 
Porter and Copper Ale 
for hop-forward brews 
such as Backseat Berner 
and Over Easy IPA. Last 
year, it further trans- 
formed its image with 
a colorful, fun-loving 
rebrand based on the 
style of its tie-dye- 
sporting brewmaster, 

MIKE GERHART. 


When Shelburne's Open 
Arms Food & Juice shop 
closed in April, fans of 
chef-owner acoy cofiNo’s 
porky, pickle-stacked 
Cuban sandwiches were 
left yearning for a fix. 

They can scratch 
the itch this Sunday, 
October 11 — and it 
might be a good idea to 
bring along their dull 
kitchen knives. Cofino 
will pop up with his 
hefty $15 stackers at 
Shelburne’s chef contos 
kitchen & store during 
its knife-sharpening 
session from 12:30 to 
2:30 p.m. 

Can't make it this 
weekend? No se preocupe: 
Via email, Cofino says 
he plans to return to the 
shop through the fall and 
winter during the chef's 
monthly sharpening 
sessions. 


Pumpkins for a cause? jo 

ANN THIBAULT of BARNYARD 

farm stand in Colchester 
began selling pink 
pumpkins to benefit the 
University of Vermont 
Cancer Center three 
years ago. “I thought, 

Oh, my gosh, wouldn’t 
this be a cool concept for 
breast cancer awareness?" 
Thibault recalls. 

Last week, nearly 50 
customers came to the 
farm looking for pink 
pumpkins. She had to 
turn them away. You can 



buy the pumpkins this 
weekend only, October 
10 and 11, from 6 a.m. to 
4 p.m. And come early, 
Thibault warns. She’s 
sold out every year. 



It was worth it. Though I’ve often 
complained that I just don’t “get" pie, the 
buttery crust required no explanation. 
The tender pears spoke for themselves, 
and the crinkly sage only asserted itself 
at the end of each bite. The herbaceous 
aftertaste ensured that I would remember 
the meal favorably, even as I drove back to 
Burlington stuffed. 

I felt kind of good about myself, too. 
How could I not when a line printed 
on the check reminded me, “YOU ARE 
AWESOME!!!" 


This would have been a more inter- 
esting review if the Hen of the Wood 
crew had finally stumbled. But that’s 
not the story. I’m ready to return to Doc 
anytime for some Bowie and brews. © 

Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com 


INFO 




We are a bakery with 
a passion for local, 
eclectic, handmade 
doughnuts. We are 

open Tuesday-Sunday. 

Visit our website at 

thedoughnutdilemma.com 

or give us a call at 

802 . 540.8388 

to older today 
We deliver! 
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DIY Chop Shop 

Farm Share: Sugar Mountain Farm tackles on-site butchering 


FARM SHARE 




A pril 21, 2008, began like any 
other Monday for Walter and 
Holly Jeffries. The swine- 
herd owners of Topshara’s 
Sugar Mountain Farm loaded live pigs 
into their van and headed to their local 
butcher, as they did every week. They 
planned to return three days later to 
pick up hundreds of pounds of sausage, 
roasts and chops, which they’d later de- 
liver to shops and restaurants. 

As the farmers and butcher settled into 
their usual banter, the butcher announced 
that he was quitting the business, once he 
filled his current orders. “Do you want to 
buy my place?” he asked them. 

The couple didn't, but the jarring 
news spurred them to overhaul their 
business model — and to launch a proj- 
ect that would become their focus for 
the next decade. 

A week later, Walter Jeffries met 
with Randy Quenneville, meat programs 
section chief at the Vermont Agency of 
Agriculture. “I want to build a butcher 
shop," the farmer said. “What do I need 
to dor 

Quenneville handed Jeffries a banker's 
box of printed regulations. Later, so did the 


regional U.S. Department of Agriculture 
food safety and inspections chief. The 
farmers spent months reading through 
myriad ways to accrue — and avoid — fed- 
eral and state food safety violations. 

Together, the family — Walter, Holly 
and their three homeschooled children, 
ages 5 to 16 at the project’s outset — re- 
searched swine slaughter and butchery. 
They pored over animal-behavior pio- 
neer Temple Grandin's work on humane 
slaughter. Shop drawings in hand, Walter 
even solicited a review from Grandin, and 
the two exchanged notes via email. 

To learn meat cutting, the farmers 
spent 18 months apprenticing under 
Fairfield-based master butcher Cole 
Ward. 

As the butcher shop took form on 
paper, and in hopes and dreams, the 
Jeffries family studied building codes, 
materials and methods. They secured 
permitting and leveled a building site, 
laying the groundwork for a project 
that would turn them into design- 
builders, engineers, project managers, 
concrete pourers, plumbers, electricians 
and finish carpenters, among other 
occupations. 


Son Will — a teenager at the time — 
taught himself to weld, then fabricated 
the stainless-steel doors that form gleam- 
ing portals between the new facility’s 
labyrinthine workshops and arched atria. 

Avoiding bank loans or grants, the 
farmers funded the project through 
income from their pastured pigs and 


sustainable-forestry operation (90 per- 
cent of the property is wooded); loans 
from friends and family; and a modest 
crowdfunding campaign. 

Aside from the 200-square-foot 
cottage where they live (“We spend 
most of our time outside,” Walter 
Jeffries notes) — the 1.6-million-pound 



poured-concrete abattoir 
and butcher shop is the 
farmers’ first large-scale 
project. 

Every function that 
will be performed in the 
new building — cutting, 
smoking, brining, sausage 
making and slaughtering — 
requires its own state and 
federally approved HACCP 
food safety plan. Many 
operations also require 
separate licenses. 

Walter and Holly 
Jeffries built code com- 
pliance into their design, 
engineering the space 
for food protection. They 
sealed all interior surfaces, glazing 
the walls with impenetrable polyure- 
thane to withstand spray-downs with 
powerful cleaning acid. Wall-mounted 
brackets keep equipment off the floor, 
where liquid and debris could collect 
around its feet, while curved corners 
where walls meet the floor make for 
thorough, efficient mopping. There 
are few nooks and crannies where 


bacteria could hide, and 
everything can be hosed 

Though the work is far 
from over, major construc- 
tion wrapped up in July on 
the certified abattoir and 
carcass-hanging area, cut- 
ting floor, kitchen, rooms 
for brining, smoking and 
charcuterie, packing and 
administration areas, cool- 
ers, and freezers. 

As of October 15, the 
Jeffries family will be cut- 
ting and packing on-site. 
Slaughtering, smoking, 
curing and other process- 
ing will wait until Sugar 
Mountain files those HACCPs, ob- 
tains licensing and installs the needed 
equipment. 

Near the shop entry is a small office 
and bathroom for the state inspector, 
who for a while will be present when- 
ever meat is cut. Later, as the farmers 
prove they can consistently meet food- 
safety standards, she will conduct spot 
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checks. When Sugar Mountain begins 
slaughtering, that office will accom- 
modate a federal inspector whenever 
animals are on the kill floor. Walter 
Jeffries expects this to happen in about 
three years; in the meantime, Holly will 
continue trucking pigs to Adams Farm 
Slaughter in Athol, Mass. 

Rather than resent the inspectors’ 
oversight, Walter Jeffries seems to wel- 
come it as a valuable resource. 

He has detailed the process on 
the farm's website, producing what 
amounts to a how-to manual for every 
rule, regulation, permit and proce- 
dure. “There is a perception that this 
is impossible to do,” Jeffries says of 
processing animals on-site. "[But] it 
is very possible, and people can do it 
themselves.” 

Though the project began 
abruptly, Jeffries says he had been 
thinking about it for a long time. He 
and Holly purchased the historic 
farm as a maple property in 1989. Its 
1,000 acres supplied a vast sugar- 
bush, timber lots and enough rolling 
fields for a small animal operation. 
In the 1990s, the farmers kept sheep 
and sold lambs for meat. 

“Raising sheep taught me that pro- 
cessing costs were a big issue,” Jeffries 
says, “so I knew that someday I would 
build [a butcher shop].” 

But lambs didn't really pay the bills, 
and, after a brutal ice storm devastated 
most of the farm’s maples in 1998, the 
farmers searched for another income 
stream. Pigs seemed like a solid plan. 
Standing in the bluish shade of a pas- 
ture, surrounded by sows and piglets, 
Jeffries observes simply, “Everyone 
likes bacon.” 

Sugar Mountain's pig business 
began with four sows and a borrowed 


boar in 2003. Compared to sheep, pigs 
have high fertility' rates and robust 
sexual appetites. One sow, left to a 
boar and her own devices, can birth 
30 piglets in 12 months. Most piglets 
will swell to 300 pounds in their first 
year. A decade later, the farm's 60 to 80 
breeding sows (the whole herd num- 
bers from 200 to 400 animals) produce 
thousands of piglets per season. Most 
of them land on plates within nine 
months of birth. 

Cutting and packing that meat at 
home will save Sugar Mountain $150 
per animal in processing costs. That 
number will grow when the farmers 
begin slaughtering on-site. 

That’s a lifetime away for today’s 
piglets, who trot in small packs 
through pastures seeded with kale, 
turnips, clover and other cultivars, 
nursing en masse from any mama who 
calls to them. In one field, a sow rears 
onto her hind legs, tosses her head 
and descends the hilly field in leaps 
and bounds, piglets in tow. “We call 
her ‘Dancin,’” Jeffries says with a grin. 

Across the road, a round hill is 
splashed with fall's orange, gold and 
crimson; Topsham's foliage is in full 
swing. Though autumn will bring new 
struggles and joys to every' Vermont 
farm, this fall ushers in a new era — one 
of greater independence and, hopefully, 
income — for Sugar Mountain, as the 
farmers take meat cutting into their 
own hands. © 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 


INFO 
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Noteworthy Topic 

Historian Stephen Wade sings — and 
writes — praises to unknown folk 
musicians of the past. In his 2012 book 
The Beautiful Music All Around Us: Field 
Recordings and the American Experience, 
Wade digs into the tuneful traditions of 
the American South, using early Library 
of Congress field recordings as a jumping- 
off point for his research. Offering what 
the Boston Globe calls "a fascinating 
window into a bygone world,” Wade's 
book follows the narratives of age-old 
airs, their players and communities of 
origin in a broad portrait of the country's 
cultural landscape. The banjo-picking 
scholar presents his findings in a lecture 
accompanied by a musical performance. 

STEPHEN WADE 


Autumnal Ensemble 

Almost anywhere you look, leaves are bursting with fiery reds, eye-popping 
oranges and brilliant yellows. Sure, you can see a spectrum of shades all 
around, but this Saturday, music lovers will be able to hear it, too, when 
producer Will Ackerman presents a lineup of all-star musicians for “The 
Gathering: Concert for Autumn Colors." Five award-winning Ackerman 
collaborators, including David Cullen, Jill Haley, David Lindsay, Barbara 
Higbie (pictured) and host Tom Eaton, head to Spruce Peak Performing 
Arts Center to channel the harvest season through guitar, oboe, horn, piano 
and voice. Sit back, relax and take in the sounds of the season. 

THE GATHERING: CONCERT FOR AUTUMN COLORS' 


Saturday, October 10. 8 p.m., at Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center in Stowe. 





LIVING IN THE AGE OF AIRPLANES' 


P repare for takeoff! The new Northfield Savings 
Bank Theater: A National Geographic Experience 
opens its doors to aero enthusiasts with 
screenings of Living in the Age of Airplanes. Filmed 
in 18 countries and narrated by Harrison Ford, this 
immersive 2D and 3D movie experience uses stunning 
aerial shots and nature photography to put the high- 
flying mode of transportation into perspective. "Since 
all born into a world with airplanes, it's hard to 
imagine that jet travel itself is only 60 years old," says 
producer/director Brian J. Terwilliger. "With this film we 
want to reignite people's wonder for one of the most 
extraordinary aspects of the modern world.” 
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Living Out Loud 

George Dawes Green spent many a night 
swapping stories with friends on a porch 
in his native Georgia. Inspired by the 
insects swarming around the porch light, 
the tellers of tales dubbed themselves 
“the Moths.” When Green relocated to 
New York, he took the name with him 
and founded the Moth, a nonprofit group 
committed to the art of storytelling. 

Far from the modest front-porch 
gathering of its origin, the organization 
now encompasses a weekly podcast, a 
National Public Radio show and live 
performances across the United States 
and beyond. Winning raconteurs from 
past competitions approach the mic for 
the Vermont Moth GrandSLAM I with 
true-to-life narratives on the theme “Fish 
Out of Water." 

THE VERMONT MOTH GRANDSLAM I: 
FISH OUT OF WATER' 

Friday, Octobe^9, 8 p.m„ at Flynn MainStage 

Oynntix.org 
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health & fitness 


ALL DISEASE BEGINS IN THE GUT: Attendees 



COMMUNITY EDUCATION SERIES: MORE THAN 
THE BLUES — UNDERSTANDING DEPRESSION & 
ITS TREATMENT: Feeling down? Doctor Joseph 






p.m. Free. Info. 264-S660. 

EATING WELL ONABUDGETFOR FAMILIES: A 



INSIGHT MEDITATION: Attendees deepen theli 



MEDITATION & DISCUSSION GROUP: Teacher Barry 



MINDFUL WORKWEEKS: WEDNESDAY NIGHT 
MEDITATION: Give your brain a break at a midweek 



633-4136. 

MINDFULNESS CLASS: Dogma-free meditative 



OUTDOOR BACKYARD BOOT CAMP: Ma’am, yes. 









WEDNESDAY EVENING BOOK CLUB: Avid readers 


THU. 8 


community 

MA.G.I.C.: MASCULINITY AND GENDER IDENTITY 
CONVERSATION: Folks of any and all gender 



PEACE & JUSTICE CENTER VOLUNTEER 
ORIENTATION: An overview of the center’s history 



SANGHA STUDIO: MOVIN' ON UP PARTY: A cash 



cottferences 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF COMMUNITY 
BROADCASTERS NORTH EAST REGIONAL 
'HARVEST SUMMIT: The largest organization 



dance 

'GARDEN': Dancers alter space by crisscrossing large 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING: See WED.7. 

education 

CELEBRATING 50 YEARS!: Two days of activities 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


FEAST & FIELD MARKET: Locally grown produce. 

concert. 5:30-8 p.m. Free. Info. 999-3391. 

TEA & FORMAL GARDENS TOUR: Explorations of 


2:30-4 pjn.$l 


fairs &festivals 


WATERBURY FALL FEST: Dinner, drinks, body arL 

Waterbury. 3-6 p.m. Free. Info, 832-603-9334. 


MILAREPA CENTER FILM SERIES: 'CHASING 
BUDDHA': A former Catholic and political activist 

-NELSON ALGREN: THE END IS NOTHING. THE 
ROAD IS ALL': This 2015 biopic profiles a Chicago 


FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: Students 

A. Burlington. 6:30-7:30 pm. $10. Info. 578-9243. 

HIV & HEPATITIS C TESTING FOR IDUS: 

a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Info. 488-6087. 

KARMA KLASS: DONATION-BASED YOGA FOR A 

pm. Donations. Info, 540-0186. 

PILATES WITH MARY REGELE: Fitness fanatics 
core strength. River Arts. Morrisville. 6:30-7:30 pm. 




Senior Center. 6:30-7:30 pm. Free. Info. 233-1161. 

FELDENKRAIS AWARENESS THROUGH 
MOVEMENT: Whether you consider It relaxing 


FITNESS BOOT CAMP: Interval training helps 


'WE ARE BLOOD': Paul Rodriguez and other top skate- 

Cinemas, Burlington. 7-B:30 pm. S8. Info, B64-4742. 

food & drink 

A BUG'S LIFE: EATING & COOKING WITH CRICKETS: 


Burlington. 5:30-7:30 p.m. $5-10; preregister; 
EDIBLE HISTORY TOUR: Foodies sample ethnic eats 

863-5966. 

WINOOSKI COCKTAIL WALK: Imbibers mingle with 
Various Winooski locations, 5:30-7:30 p.m. $45 


Fuller Hall. St Johnsbury Academy. 7 p.m. $15-44. 
Info, 748-2600. 

NANO STERN: Spanish-language strains support 


kids 

DAV PILKEY: Holey underwear! The children's series 

SirStinks-A-tot. Shelburne Town Hall, 4-5:30 p.m. 
Free; preregister. Info. 985-3999. 

LEGO CLUB: Brightly colored interlocking blocks 
Library. Colchester, 4-5 p.m. Free. Info. 264-5660. 

Essex Junction 3-4:30 pm. Free. Info. 878-6956. 
MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Sing-alongs with Robert 

PLAINFIELD PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Tots ages 

Memorial Library, Plainfield, 10:30-11:30 am. Free. 
Info. 454-8504. 

PRESCHOOL MUSIC: Kiddos have fun with song 
Williston. 10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 
PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Captivating narratives 

264-5660. 

READ TO ARCHIE THE THERAPY DOG: Budding 
p.m. Free. Info, 878-6956. 

STORY TIME: Kids up to age 6 sit tight for engaging 
10-11 a.m. Free. Info, 472-5948. 


Burlington, 8 pm. $5-15. Info, 343-0666, 

SIDEWALK CHALK: The Chicago-based songsters 
jazz. ArtsRiot Burlington, 9 p.m. $10. Info, 540-0406. 
THE WHO IN HYDE PARK': Rock fans feel nostalgic 

Hyde Park. Palace 9 Cinemas, South Burlington. 
7:30 p.m. $15. Info, 864-5610. 


WE WALK WEEK: See WED.7. 

seminars 

NAMI VERMONT FAMILY-TO-FAMILY CLASS: 

Free; preregister. Info, 800-639-6480, ext 102. 

USING EMOTIONAL FREEDOM TECHNIQUE TO 
SOLVE PROBLEMS & ENHANCE LIFE: Samuel 

Free. Info, 223-8000. ext 202. 


BURLINGTON RUGBY FOOTBALL CLUB: New and 




MANDARIN CHINESE CLASS: Language lovers prac- 

South Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 503-2037. 

montreal 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BLACK GIRL IN SEARCH 
OF GOD': See WED.7. 

-PROVINCE': See WED.7. 

‘STATE OF DENIAL': A fictional Teesri Duniya Theatre 

Montreal, 8 p.m. $32-64. Info. 514-739-7944. 

music 

AN ACOUSTIC EVENING WITH LYLE LOVETT ft 
JOHN HIATT: SOLD OUT. The Texan troubadour and 


$13-15. Info. B59-1802. 

JAZZ RESIDENCY WITH BRUCE SKLAR & JEREMY 

Picture Theater and Cafe, Waltsfield. 7-9:30 pm. 


The British Ballad Tradition in New England.' Blake 

LIFELONG LEARNING MUSIC SERIES: CARL MARIA 

Info, 652-7080. 

STEPHEN WADE: In The Beautiful Music All Around 

Church of Montpelier. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 223-3338. 
VAN JONES: The CNN political correspondent posits 

Middlebury College. 7-8:30 pm. Free. Info. 443-5710. 


THE 39 STEPS': A cast of six playing more than 150 
tation of Alfred Hitchcocks 1935 film, presented by 
Royall Tyler Theatre. UVM. Burlington. 7:30 p.m. 


ALUMNI PIE': Si 



ILLADELPH, JM FLOW, 
LICIT, MGW AND MANY 
LOCAL AND NATIONAL 
ARTISTS 

NOW CARRYING PAX 2 , 
AS WELL AS 6 PEN, 

AND MAGIC FLIGHT 


75MainSt.BurliralanW884.G55S 
Mon-Thur 10-8 Fri-Sat 10-10 Sun 10-8 

* www. nirllirnliiklspipis. tint 


Bank CELEBRATION SERIES 

World’s ^1 
Bee Gees Tribute! 


Sat., October 1 7 , 3 p.m. 
Barre Opera House 

sponsored by: 

Rock of Ages: 

Green Mt. Orthopaedic Surgery; 
The Stotz deGroot Broscious Group. 

Financial Advisors, 

Morgan Stanley Wealth Management 



calendar 



FRi.g 




LADIES’ NIGHT: GLASS ETCHING: Burgeoning artists 


bazaars 

BENEFIT JEWELRY & SCARF SALE: Shoppers 



community 


FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: Senior citizens 



HOME SHARE NOW INFORMATION SESSION: 



PUBLIC HEARING: Farmers and other affected 



conferences 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF COMMUNITY 
BROADCASTERS NORTH EAST REGIONAL 
•HARVEST SUMMIT: See THU.8, 8 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 


RENEWABLE ENERGY CONFERENCE ft I 




Igbtq 


GLITTER & DUCT TAPE: BUBBLES: Nikki 



PROVINCE’: See WED.7. 


music 

BLANCHE MOYSE CHORALE: Building on its Bach 



AN EVENING WITH GUY DAVIS: The guitarist re- 



P LAYING FOR CHANGE: A CONCERT FOR HOPE: 



outdoors 


seminars 

HABITS ft HAPPINESS: HOW TO BECOME HAPPIER 
AND IMPROVE YOUR WELL-BEING BY CHANGING 
YOUR HABITS: Joy-seekers join author Braco 



THE MATCHMAKER’: The St. Johnsbury Players 



'STEEL MAGNOLIAS': A close-knit group of 




crafts 



words 



THE VERMONT MOTH GRANDSLAM I: FISH OUT 



SAT.IO 

A HARVEST OF QUILTS: Common Threads Quilt 



bazaars 

BENEFIT JEWELRY & SCARF SALE: See FRI.9. 


community 

CENTRAL VERMONT HABITAT I 
ORIENTATION MEETING: There’ 






COMMUNITY CELEBRATION: Shelburne Historical 

HOW TO TALK TO KIDS ABOUT RACISM: A 



MONTPELIER MEMORY CAFE: Thespian Kim Bent 



VERMONT COMPASSION CENTERS: Folks get 


conferences 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF COMMUNITY 
BROADCASTERS NORTH EAST REGIONAL 
HARVEST SUMMIT: See THU.8, 9:30 a.m.-noon. 


SPRUCE ROOT BASKETS: Crafters create hand- 



dance 



Learn how 

. . . you can get a 

MVP IS bringing hearingaid 

. for as little as 

more to Medicare $699! 


With exciting new plan choices, new lower rates on many of 
our popular plans and a brand new hearing aid benefit, MVP’s 
Medicare Advantage plans are looking better than ever for 2016. 


Join us for a FREE informational meeting! 

Learn from an expert MVP Medicare Products Advisor and get help 
to make the right choice for you. 


Date 

Location 

Time 1 

10/12 

MVP Health Care-Williston 

9:00 am 

10/13 

Franklin Conference Center-Rutland 

10:00 am 

10/13 

llsley Public Library-Middlebury 

2:00 pm 

10/13 

Colchester High School 

5:30 pm 

10/15 

Waterbury Senior Center 

10:00 am 

10/15 

Winooski YMCA 

3:00 pm 

10/16 

Aldrich Public Library-Barre 

10:00 am 

10/16 

Richmond Free Library 

1:00 pm 

10/19 

MVP Health Care-Williston 

9:00 am 

10/20 

Colchester High School 

5:30 pm 


A sales person will be present with information and 
applications. For accommodation of persons with 
special needs at sales meetings, call 1-888-713-5536. 




Call 1 - 888 - 713-5536 

Monday-Friday, 8 am to 8 pm ET 

From October 1-February 14, call seven days 

a week, 8 am-8 pm or TTY: 1 - 800 - 662-1220 


(S) Visit MVPcanhelp.com 


***** 

4.5 Star Rated 

Overall by Medicare 
2015 


^MVP 

HEALTH CARE 


The annual election period for MVP Health Care Medicare Advantage health plans is Oct. 15- 
Dec. 7, 2015. 

MVP Health Plan, Inc. is an HMO-POS/PPO/MSA organization with a Medicare contract. Enroll- 
ment in MVP Health Plan depends on contract renewal. This information is not a complete 
description of benefits. Contact the plan for more information. Limitations, copayments, and 
restrictions may apply. Benefits, premiums and/or copayments/coinsurance may change on 
January 1 of each year. You must continue to pay your Medicare Part B premium. Medicare 
evaluates plans based on a 5-star rating system. Star Ratings are calculated each year and may 
change from one year to the next. 

Y0051_2765 Accepted 07/2015 



calendar 


SAT.10 « P.59 

DANCING WITH THE RUTLAND STARS: Professional 

Theatre. Rutland, 7 p.m. $25-35. Info, 775-0903. 
HARVEST H0ED0WN: David Hoke & Friends provide 


STOWE FOUAGE ARTS FESTIVAL: See FRI.9. 
VERMONT APPLE FESTIVAL: More than 60 vendors 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING: 5ee WED.7. 
SWING DANCE: Oulck-footed participants experi- 


CELEBRATE FALL WEEKEND: Woodcarving, kids' 


GRAND OPENING CELEBRATION: Northern Stage's 

11 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 296-7000. 

INDEPENDENT COMMUNITY MEETING PLACE: 

music. Presto Music Store. South Burlington, 10 


fairs & festivals 


‘LIVING IN THE AGE OF AIRPLANES': Stunning 

ECHO Leahy Center for Lake Champlain, Burlington. 
10:45, 11:45 a.m., 12:45, 1:45, 2:45 & 3:45 p.m. $3-5 
plus regular admission, $10.50-13.50; free for kids 2 


NORWICH FARMERS MARKET: Farmers and artl- 

Hall. Norwich. 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 384-7447. 
ROAST TURKEY SUPPER: Thanksgiving makes an 

Methodist Church. 5-6:30 p.m. $5-9. Info, 877-3150. 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See WED.7, 


ADIRONDACK COAST WINE. CIDER & BEER 

FESTIVAL: Bottoms up! A beverage-filled bash 


BARRE FARMERS MARKET: St 
BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: More than 90 

CALEDONIA FARMERS MARKET: Growers, crafters 


CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET: 

Free. Info, 223-2958. 



LATTES ON THE HOOF & FARM TOUR: Foamed goat's 

Farm. Northfield. 10-11:30 a.m. $15. Info, 505-9B40. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: See 


UVM HISTORIC TOUR: P 

statue. University Green, UVM, Burlington. 10 a,m.- 
noon.Free; preregister. Info, 656-8673. 


ANYTHING APPLE: A pie contest cider pressing, 

FALL INTO WINTER FESTIVAL: Live music, family 

Ludlow. 11 a.m.-4 p,m. Free. Info. 228-1600. 
FESTIVAL OF TIBETAN ARTS ft CULTURE OF THE 
ADIRONDACK COAST: See WED.7. 

HARVEST WEEKEND: Cider pressing a bam dance and 
abundance. Billings Farm & Museum. Woodstock 10 
ST. ALBANS OKTOBERFEST: Imbibers get Into 

Various St. Albans locations. 1-4 & 5-8 p.m. $50 


Junction St. Pius X Parish. 


CHOCOLATE TASTING: With the help of a 

Burlington, 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Info. 864-1807. 
CIDER DAYS: An antique cider press is the cen- 

EDIBLE HISTORY TOUR: See THU.8. 

FULL BARRELL HOMEBREW SOCIAL: Co-op 

HARD CIDER TASTINGS: Imbibers tip back crisp 

KEG-KILLER WEEKEND: See FRI.9. noon-7 p.m. 

MAKE YOUR OWN CHOCOLATE BARS: First-time 


MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: See WED.7. 
MOUNT TOM FARMERS MARKET: Purveyors of 

Woodstock. 9:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free. Info. 457-2070. 

NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: See WE0.7. 
NORTHWEST FARMERS MARKET: Locavores stock 


WAITSFIELD FARMERS 
MARKET: A bustling bazaar 


WINE TASTING: Samples of French burgun- 

Stowe. 4-6 p.m. $20; preregister. Info. 253-5742. 

games 

NORTHERN VERMONT SCRABBLE CLUB: 


health & fitness 


ACROYOGA STAR WORKSHOP: Vogis refine transitions 
Studio. Burlington. 1:30-4 p.m $15-25. Info. 448-4262 

is. Sangha Studio. Burlington. 2-3:30 p.m. $25- 


GHOSTACULAR: PARACON: A 

S10. Info, 893-9966. 

OKGOREBERFEST PROM: Live music leads to a 
flick Prom Night. The S.P.A.C.E. Gallery. Burlington,7 


SOCKEYE t SIP OF SUNSHINE BRUNCH: Chef 

Burlington, 11 a.m. $18. Info, 540-0406. 

SWANTON FARMERS MARKET: Shoppers get their 

Info, 868-7200. 

TO BID OR NOT TO BID: Friends of the library nosh 

TRUCK STOP WINOOSKI: Merrymakers eaL drink 

food and drink. Info, 540-0406. 

VT FIRKIN FESTIVAL: Regional breweries serve 


OUTDOOR BACKYARD BOOT CAMP: See WED.7. 8-9 
R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.7. 


COLUMBUS WEEKEND CELEBRATION: Vibrant foli- 


SPOOKYVILLE SECOND BUILD DAY: Volunteers 

CHESS CLUB: Checkmate! Players make strategic 

Essex Junction, 3-4 p.m. Free. Info, 878-6956. 
FAMILY HEALTH FAIR DAY: Salubrious activities 

Street Center. Elevate Health Chiropractic, South 
Burlington, 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Info, 557-8568. 

HANDS-ON GLASSBLOWING PROJECTS & 
CLASSES: SUNCATCHER: Aspiring artisans ages 

ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: See WED.7. 9 a.m.-l p.m. 
READ TO HANK THE THERAPY DOG: Tykes cozy 
Memorial Library, Colchester. 10:30-11 a.m. Free; 

Info. 655-5030, ext. 100. 

SATURDAY DROP-IN STORY TIME: A weekly selec- 

a.m. Free. Info. 264-5660. 

SEA MONSTERS: A PREHISTORIC ADVENTURE': A 

Champlain Burlington. 10:45 & 11:45 a.m. 12:45, 1:45, 
2:45 & 3:45 p.m. $3-5 plus regular admission $10.50- 

SPANISH MUSICAL PLAYGROUP: Language learn- 

Williston. 10:30 a.m.-noon. Free. Info. 878-4918. 

SPECIAL OLYMPICS YOUNG ATHLETES PROGRAM: 


ALLIANCE FRANQAISE CONVERSATION GROUP 


RHYTHMS & METHODS: TRANS POETRY & 
DIGITAL WRITING: From traditional verse and 


Prices vary. Info, 800-787-2886. 


montreal 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BLACK GIRL IN SEARCH 

OF GOD': See WED.7. 2 & 8 p.m. 

'PROVINCE': See WED.7. 

STATE OF DENIAL': See THU.8. 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 



Lippa's 


30%of 

csta/c Ji/vezycwcl?// 



12 CHURCH ST. BURLINGTON. V 
WWW.LIPPAS.COM 
•jome restrictions apply 






VT 

Plan your art adventures 
with the Seven Days Friday 
email bulletin: 

SEVEN DAYS _ / 

review 

ART WORKS. WALKS O WORDS 


■ SEVENDAYSVT.COM/REVIEW ■ 




calendar 


WINOOSKI FARMERS MARKET: Area growers and 

health & fitness 



SUNDAY SANGHA: COMMUNITY ASHTANGA YOGA: 

Donations. Info. 224-6183. 


holidays 

COLUMBUS WEEKEND CELEBRATION: See SAT.IO. 




DISCOVERY SUNDAYS: Inquisitive minds have fun 



HANDS-ON GLASSBLOWING PROJECTS & 
CLASSES: SUNCATCHER: See SAT.IO. 

‘SEA MONSTERS: A PREHISTORIC ADVENTURE': 


language 


CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH GROUP: Speakers 



DIMANCHES FRENCH CONVERSATION: Parlez-vou 



Igbtq 





talks 

BILL HOSLEY: The photographer lays out almost 



EDUCATION ENRICHMENT FOR EVERYONE: FALL 


words 

INTENSIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: Intermediate 



POETRY WORKSHOP: Burlington Writers Workshop 



TUE.13 






LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


community 

CHAMPLAIN AREA NAACP MEETING: Socially 



PUBLIC HEARING: See WED.7. Essex High School, 


TUESDAY VOLUNTEER NIGHTS: Helping hands pitch 



conferences 

BRAIN INJURY CONFERENCE: 'Against All Odds: 




film 


KNIGHTS OF THE MYSTIC MOVIE CLUB: Cinema 



LIVING IN THE AGE OF AIRPLANES': See SAT.IO. 



SOMEONE YOU LOVE: THE HPV EPIDEMIC: Vanessa 



dance 

BEGINNER WEST COAST SWING & BLUES FUSION 
DANCING: Students get schooled in the (undamen- 





INTERMEDIATE ft ADVANCED WEST COi 




SWING DANCING: Quick-rooted participants exper 


food & drink 


OLD NORTH END FARMERS MARKET Locavores 



games 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 





health & fitness 

FITNESS FOR EVERY BODY: Lets get physical! 





SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Amigos ages I to 5 learn 



STORY TIME FOR BABIES & TODDLERS: Picture 



STORY TIME IN THE NESTLINGS NOOK: Bird- 



TODDLER STORY TIME: Good listeners up to 3 years 



language 

INTERMEDIATE/ ADVANCED ENGLISH LANGUAGE 



LA CAUSERIE' FRENCH CONVERSATION: Native 



540-0195. 

PAUSE-CAFE FRENCH CONVERSATION: French stu- 



montreal 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BLACK GIRL IN SEARCH 





Presented by Will Acberman, 
founder of Windham Hill Records 


THE 

GATHERING 

I ■'*> SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, 8 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, 8 pm 

, Five au/aid winning musicians perform 
solo and in collaboration in this concert. 
Barbara Higbie (pia no/violin/uocals), 
David Cullen (guitar), Jill Haley (oboe 
and English horn). David Lindsay 
(guitar), and Tom Eaton, (piano) offer 
a rare evening of extraordinary music! 


Spruce Peak 

PERFORMING 122 Hourglcm Drive, Stowe • 760-4634 
ARTS CENTER SprucePeabArts.org 


5 

8 


5 


S 




calendar 


FIND FUTURE DATES - 


UPDATES AT 




PROVINCE': See WED.7. 8:30 p.m. 

‘STATE OF DENIAL': See THU.8, 1 & 8 p.m. 


music 



SINGERS & PLAYERS OF INSTRUMENTS: See 



sports 

WOMEN S PICKUP 8ASKET8ALL: See WED.7. 


talks 

BARRY GENZLINGER: 'Going to Bat for Bats: Ten 



theater 

GRUESOME PLAYGROUND INJURIES': See TUE.13. 


words 

SHORT FICTION WORKSHOP: Readers give 




classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 

Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burllngtoncityarts. org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


ADOBE LIGHTROOM: Upload, 




3880 printer will all be covered. 
Cost: $260/person; S234/BCA 

BUILDING YOUR BUSINESS: Are 


26. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $25/ 
person: $ 22.50/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 
SL. Burlington. 

DESIGN: ADOBE INDESIGN: 


DIY TERRARIUMS: Join artist 

15. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: 535/ 
person: S31.50/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center 135 Church 

ETSY: SELLING YOUR WORK: Are 


19, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $25/ 
person: S22.50/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

EXPLORING LOCAL FILM 






2. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $25/ 
person: S22.S0/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

JEWELRY: MIXED LEVEL: This 


sary. Weekly on Tue.. Nov. 3-Dec. 
15. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost $205/ 
person; $1B4.50-BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center 135 Church 

DIY FACINATORS: Come make a 

will complete your look. This DIY 


8. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost $140/ 
person: $126/BCA members. 


PAINTING: ABSTRACT: Students 




CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE 


Students will learn 


Weekly on Thu.. Nov. 5 -Dec. 17. 
6-8:30 p.m. Cost: $210/person; 
5189/BCA members. Location: 


PHOTO: MIXED-LEVEL 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Explore Sand 
Bar State Park and the Lake 

Cost SlSO/person; 5162/BCA 


PRINT: WOODCUT: Discover the 


ts. Weekly on Mi 
$27 O/person: 5189/BCA men 


250 Main St.. Burlington. 

YOUTH: POTTERY WHEEL: Come 

Sat. Oct. 24. 7:30-3:30 p.m. Cost: 
$25/person: 522.50/BCA mem- 
bers. Location: BCA Clay Studio, 
250 Main St.. Burlington. 

YOUTH: COMICS AND 
CARTOONS: Spend an afternoon 

your own comic strip. You’ll learn 

6-72. Sat, Nov. 74. 7:30-3:30 p.m. 


ETSY: TAKING IT TO THE NEXT 




$2S/person; $22.50/BCA mi 


person; S265.50/BCA members. 


PHOTO: B&W DARKROOM: 

on Mon.. Oct 79-Dec 74, 6:30- 
8:30 p.m. Cost: $240/person: 
S276/BCA members. Location: 




GIG LIFE: MANAGE MULTIPLE 


Sat.. Nov. 78. 14 . 70 a.m.- 4 p.m.. 8, 
Tue., Nov. 70 8 77, 6-9 p.m. Cost: 
$250/78-hour retreat-style class 

Pokalo. 846-7338, gpokalo/Pmer 


BEGINNING GLASSBLOWING: 


basics. After that we will pull 

20 8 278, Oct. 77 24 8 31 9 
a.m.-Sp.m. Cost: $200/8-hour 
class. Location: Seasholtz Glass 

Park, info: Matt Seasholtz. 635- 


nido 


LEARN TO KNIT I AT NIDO: In 


your very first hat! Begin with 


and bind off. 3 Wed.. Nov. 4. 77 8 





Dec. 6. 4:30-7:30 p.m. Cost: $75/ 
Yarn. 209 College SL. Suite 2E, 


LEARN TO SEW SERIES: Take our 

it $96/2 3-hour 


College St.. Suite 26, Burlington. 


culinary 

SERVSAFE WORKSHOP AND 






WEST AFRICAN DANCE 

CLASSES: Come dance to the 






DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 

workout. Location: 266 Pine SL, 



classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 

Club , 30 Crowley St. Burlington. 
Inro: First Step Dance. 598-6757, 

DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 




permittlngl/North End Studios. 0 
College St/294 N. Winooski Ave„ 

59B-9204. crandalltyler@hot 

design/build 

STONE WALL WORKSHOP: Learn 

Burlington's Old North End. Join 
or Queen City Soil & Stone and 


drumming 


DJEMBE IN BURLINGTON AND 
MONTPELIER!: Learn drumming 

class: Wed., 5:30-6:20 p.m.. 

9 $36/3 weeks or $1 5/drop-in. 
class: Thu., 7-8:20 p.m.. starting 


Location: Talko Space, 308 Flynn 
Ave., Suite 3-G, Burlington. & 
Capital City Grange, 6 612 Rte. 12, 
Berlin. Info: 999-4255, Burling 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Study with 

Class: Tue.. 5:30-6:20 p.m.. 

24). $72/6 weeks. Accelerated 

Mon. & Wed.. 6:30-8:30 p.m.] 
starting Oct 5. Nov. 2 & Nov. 30. 
$144/3 weeks. Kids and Parents’ 

p.m., starting Oct. 5 & Nov. 2. 
$60/chi!d; $105/parent-child 

Location: Talko Space. 308 Flynn 
Ave.. Suite 3-G. Burlington. Info: 
999-4255, burllngtontaiko.org. 

TAIKO IN MONTPELIER: Kids 

p.m.. starting Nov. 5 $90/5 
weeks: $22/walk-in. Register 

Grange, 6612 Rte. 12, Berlin. Info: 
999-4255. burlingtontaiko.org. 

empowerment 

JUNGI AN BIBLE STUDY 
WORKSHOP I: This course intro- 

28, 7-9 p.m. Cost: $60/person. 

QUICK FIX TECHNIQUES FOR 
REDUCING STRESS: This 


er. Oct. 10. 9-11:30 a.m. Cost: $35/ 

55 Clover La.. Waterbury. Info: 
Sue. 244-7909. 

SACRED GEOMETRY 
WORKSHOP: Learn about sacred 

and taught by Katenia Keller. 

with Katenia will be possible the 

Arcana , 1-2:15 p.m.; Working with 
Cost: $5 0/each: $ 125 for all 3. 

244-7909. 

BASIC CLINICAL HYPNOSIS: For 

20 CEUs for psychologists, social 


counselors. 20 CE for advanced 
Cost: $4 75/20 hours: 13.5 hours 






& Nov. 2. 6-9 p.m. Cost: $9S/per- 

JourneyWorks, 1205 North Ave., 
Burlington. Info: 860-6203, 


WORKING WITH THE 

by Michael Watson. Location: 
JoumeyWorks. 1205 North Ave.. 


BARRE AND PILATES CLASSES: 




TOUCH DRAWING: Participants 



flynn arts 

FLYMMARTS 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE 
INTENSIVES: Led by a differ- 


J an. 17. Feb. 21. Mar. 20 8, Apr. 
17.9:30a.m.-noon.Cost:$2S/ 

for the Performing Arts, 153 Main 

healing arts 

LOVE IS WHAT WE CAME HERE 
FOR, A WORKSHOP RETREAT 
WITH JEREMIAH ABRAMS: 


Info: B60-6203,joumeyworksvL 


helen day 


Helen Day Art Center 


EXPRESSIONS IN PAINT W/ 
CLAIRE DESJARDINS: Deepen 


Day Art Center. Stowe, Info: 253- 


language 


& Apr. 17. 1-4 p.m. Cost $30/ 

for the Performing Arts. 153 Main 
St, Burlington. Info: 652-4548, 

IMPROVISATION 
LABORATORIES: SKILLS FOR 
DANCING. CREATING. PERFORM- 
ING AND LIVING: The art of 


Ion.. Oct. 12. Cost: $470/per- 
dio, 215 College St, 3rd floor. 

KI/SHAMANIC HEALING 




JAPANESE LANGUAGE LESSONS 
FOR CHILDREN: The Japan- 


lary. Children will learn all these 






LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 




in Waterbury Center. Wate/bury 






Mon.-Fri., 6-9 p.m.. & Sat. 10 


55 Leroy Rd.. Williston. Info: 
660-407Z.julioSFbJjusa.com. 

meditation 

LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 










discussions. Sat & Sun. OcL. 




BAGPIPES: 1 


Shambhala Center. IB7S. 

SHAMBHALA TRAINING LEVEL 
I: THE ART OF BEING HUMAN: 


Dec. 5. 10 a.m.-l p.m. $35. Tai 


Piat-Landolt. 453-3690. 

MINDFUL BREATH TAI CHI: New 

Starting Thu., Sep. 10-0ct. 22. or 
Sat, Sep. 12-Oct 24. No classes 
on Oct. 1 or 3. $96. Taught 


:t. Info: St Andrew's Pipe Band 


ART OF TAI CHI CHUAN: Begin 


SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style isa 


strength, flexibility, vitality. 

Tai Chi Institute. 100 Church 
St. Burlington. Info: 664-7902. 


HONEST YOGA, THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 


trainings at the 200 - and 
500-hour levels. Dally classes 


or $130/10-class card; $72/ 
5100710-class punch card. 

150 Dorset St., Blue Mall, next to 
Info: 497-0136. honestyoga 




EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 


class: 5130/10-class card: $5-70 


FIND YOURSELF IN SVAROOPA 
YOGA. AN UNCOMMON YOGA: 

Alex, Nov. 7-8, Barrett Hall' 

South Strafford, Vt, $295. Early 
registration: $245 paid by Oct 

Annie Ross CSYT, E-RYT 500 
(Sun.. 3 pan. and Wed., 6:45 p.m.) 

Oct. 17 and Nov. 21, $60) are held 
Health, 45 Lyme Rd., Suite 200. 


YOGA ROOTS: Yoga Roots strives 


Yoga Roots, 120 Graham Way. 


c 965-0090. 

HOT YOGA BURUNGTON: 


End Studio 6, 294 N. Winooski 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT PREGNANCY STUDY 



Researchers at the Vermont 
Center on Behavior and Health 
are looking for women who are 
currently pregnant to participate 
in a study on health behaviors 
and infant birth outcomes. 

This study involves: 

9 short appointments 
(approximately 20 minutes each) 
Flexible scheduling, 
including weekend and 
evening appointments 
Compensation S700 
2 Free Ultrasounds 
If interested, please visit 
our website to complete the 
recruitment questionnaire: 
http://j.mp/1yLwkLO 



Classes meet one weekend a month in Burlington, Vermont. 

Preparation for licensure as a clinical mental health counselor 
and certification as a substance abuse counselor. 

Accepting applications for both January 2016. 


Southern, ,3/ 
New Hampshire 
Univereity 


800.730.5542 | pcmhadmissions@snhu.edu | snhu.edu/pcmh 


Specializations offered in Integrated Mental 
Health and Addictions Treatment for Children, 
Youth and Families or Adults 




music 


Singin’ in Harmony 

The couple behind Rise Up Singing rises again with a new songbook 


I f you happened to join in a camp- 
fire sing-along at any point over 
the last 30 years, there's a good 
chance you’re familiar with Rise Up 
Singing. Since it was published in 1988, 
the songbook has been a staple of camp 
counselors, musical ministers, traveling 
folk singers and anyone else who might 
lead group renditions of “Blowin’ in the 
Wind,” “If I Had a Hammer" or any other 
of the 1,200 songs in its spiral-bound 
pages. With nearly one million copies of 
the book in print, Rise Up Singing is one 
of the most successful American song- 
books in history. For many, the tome was 
a cornerstone of their musical upbring- 
ing — this writer included. 

Earlier this summer, the book’s 
creators, married folk singers Annie 
Patterson and Peter Blood, released a 
follow-up: Rise Again Songbook, pub- 
lished by Hal Leonard. Like the original, 
the sequel features the chords and lyrics 
to some 1,200 songs, ranging from time- 
worn staples of the American and British 
folk canon to more modern tunes. The 
new edition includes songs by the likes 
of the Avett Brothers, Coldplay, the 
Decemberists and Feist. 

This Sunday, October 11, Patterson 
and Blood host a concert in cel- 
ebration of the book’s publication at the 
Middlebury United Methodist Church. 
Folk artists Bill Harley, Charlie King and 
Magpie — all of whom contributed songs 
to the new volume — will also perform. 

While Rise Up Singing is a national 
phenomenon, its origins trace back more 
than 40 years to Farm + Wilderness 
summer camp at Tamarack Farm in 
Plymouth, Vt. Blood was a counselor 
there and frequently led sing-alongs. 
But the teenage campers were less in- 
terested in singing the traditional folk 
fare offered in the camp’s songbook at 
the time and more hip to then-current 
tunes by singers such as Bob Dylan, the 
Beatles and Joan Baez. So, in 1973, Blood 


gathered a group of campers and spent 
the summer compiling a new songbook. 

The project proved so overwhelming 
that Blood continued working on it for 
years. In 1979, he published a songbook 
called Winds of the People. But because 
he hadn’t licensed the songs in the book, 
it was an underground tome, available 
primarily at house concerts and by other 
means that wouldn’t alert copyright 
watchdogs. The book sold some 30,000 
copies almost entirely through word of 
mouth. 

Still, Blood wanted to find a way to 
publish a legitimate songbook. 

“We needed to find a way of making 
the book aboveboard,” says Patterson in 
a recent phone conversation. 

Enter Pete Seeger. 

Blood and Patterson, who had 
become a couple in 1981, approached 
Sing Out!, the nonprofit organization 
that Seeger founded. With the help of 
the iconic folk singer and his wife, Toshi 
Seeger, Blood and Patterson convinced 
Sing Out! to publish a new, legal song- 
book. Addressing the organization’s 
board, Seeger said, “This is just why we 
created Sing Out! magazine, to encour- 
age ordinary people to sing with each 

With the help of the Seegers and 
other folk singers, Blood and Patterson 
set to work compiling Rise Up Singing. 
Meantime, Sing Out! used its influence 
to persuade music publishers to sign off 
on the copyrighted material that was 
being included. According to Blood, 
Seeger had his own theory about how to 
clear that hurdle. 

“He said, ‘Don’t even bother to ask 
’em,”' recalls Blood with a chuckle. 

Perhaps wisely, that advice was not 
heeded, and every song included in Rise 
Up Singing was done so legally. Blood 
used $50,000 he’d saved from sales of 
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Jazz Fest ... in HD! 

Remember the Burlington Discover 
Jazz Festival? That was pretty cool, 
right? I mean, even if you’re not the 
most ardent, bebopping hepcat around 
— that would be Vermont Public Radio’s 
reuben jackson, of course — there’s 
just something special about the jazz 
fest. And as we sit on the threshold of 
fall, bracing for the harsh inevitability 
of winter, it's hard not to look back 
longingly on those 10 steamy nights in 
early June when we had the glorious 
entirety of summer laid out before us. 
Sigh... 

Where was I? Ah, yes, dealing with 
my early-onset seasonal affective 
disorder. And also, jazz! 

If, like me, you’re feeling wistful and 
nostalgic for the summer that was, and 
dreading the oncoming chill, our good 
friends from the BDJF and Vermont 
PBS have the tonic to help ease our 
transition into Vermont's frosty season. 
This Saturday, October 10, at 9 p.m., 
the TV network unveils “Discover Jazz 
on Vermont PBS.” The series is, well, 
pretty much exactly what it sounds 
like. It’s live concert footage from this 
year’s BDJF. But it just so happens to 
focus on some of the most explosive and 
progressive shows from the festival. 

The series was shot this summer 
at seven FlynnSpace BDJF shows — 
that's usually where the more intimate 
and cutting-edge shows happen. 

Each episode — one is scheduled to 


air every Saturday between now and 
Thanksgiving — offers highlights from 
a specific concert, as well as artist 
interviews and behind-the-scenes 
footage. If you missed a certain show, or 
just want to relive a gig you loved, this 
looks like a pretty heady hour of TV. 

The acclaimed aaron goldberg trio 
are the focus of the premiere episode, 
which ain’t a bad way to kick things 
off. The following week, sultry soul- 
pop singer mimi jones and her band 
are featured. If your taste runs to the 
experimental, tune in on October 24 for 
trumpeter, composer and 2013 Pulitzer 
Prize for Music finalist wadada leo 
smith. The next week, check out one 
of jazz music’s truly ascendant stars in 
melissa aldana. She was the first female 
instrumentalist to win the Thelonious 
Monk International Jazz Competition, 
which is a big deal (As an aside, two 
years ago the BDJF also hosted the 
first woman, period, to win the Monk 
contest, vocalist gretchen parlato. Dap it 
up, BDJF.) 

Indie-rock fans, take note: On 
November 7, the show features the colin 

STETSON AND SARAH NEUFELO DUO. Stetson 

is the mind-blowing saxophonist best 
known for his work with bon iver, 
arcade fire and bell orchestre. Neufeld 

^mfculture 
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is equally brain-jellying on violin and 
has also toured and recorded with those 
latter two bands. Bonus: This one has 
a local angle, since Stetson recently 
moved to Vermont, and the duo’s debut 
for Constellation Records, Never were 
the way she was, was recorded here. I 
missed this show when it happened. But 
I’ve seen Stetson solo twice, and both 
times he practically brought me to tears. 
No joke. 

On November 14, the BDJF’s 2015 
artist-in-residence, Christian mcbride, 
is the star of the show. There’s a good 
chance you caught the Grammy- 
winning bassist at the BDJF this year 
in some fashion, cuz the dude was 
everywhere. He gave a meet-the-artist 
lecture and conducted a couple of 
others. He deejayed at Nectar’s. He 
played a brunch fundraising gig at the 
South End Kitchen to benefit ... um, the 
jazz festival, weirdly enough. And he 
played two explosive FlynnSpace sets. 

The series finale on November 21 
features funky vibraphonist joe locke, 
three times voted mallet player of the 
year by the Jazz Journalists Association. 
Dude has played with a ton of the big 
names you’d expect, including cecil 

TAYLOR, DIANNE REEVES and RON CARTER. Oh, 

and the beastie boys. 

Lazy Sunday 

While we’re looking back on cool stuff 
that happened this summer: Local 
promoter and concert organizer don 
sheldon held the last edition of his 
long-running Valley Stage Music 
Festival in Huntington. The finale of 
the down-home hootenanny was a 
bummer to local folk fans. But a primary 
reason Sheldon decided to end the fest 
was so he could devote more energy 
to producing concerts year-round 
under his Valley Stage Productions 
banner. Most notably, this includes the 
P.M. Sundays series at the Richmond 
Congregational Church, which begins 
its 2015-16 season this week. 

Sheldon's taste-making track record 
is fairly impeccable, whether with 
his festival, the P.M. Sundays series 
or one-off shows at area nightclubs. 
Dude knows his folk music and has a 
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to win a trip to see 
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at The Hollywood Bowl. 
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Winds of the People to cover royalties for 
the new volume. In other words, he used 
the money he should have, legally speak- 
ing, spent on royalties for the old book to 
make the new one legit. 

“Hopefully the government doesn’t 
come after us for that,” jokes Patterson. 

The beauty of Rise Up Singing is 
its simplicity. No musical notation is 
included, just basic chords and lyrics. 
To sing songs from the book, you need 
to be familiar with the songs already 

— or, better yet, sing along with people 
who do. 

Accessibility was one of the primary 
criteria used to decide which songs 
should be included. That meant steer- 
ing away from more obscure tunes in 
favor of classics that most people might 
know. Additionally, the singers placed 
importance on choosing songs with 
positive messages that encourage hope 
and empowerment. 

Folksy, hand-drawn sketches by 
artist Kore Loy McWhirter bolstered the 
songbook’s populist flower power. Her 
illustrations framed each of the book’s 
sections, divided loosely by theme 

— Love, Peace, Dreams & Fantasies, 
Lullabies, Work, Unity, etc. 

Rise Up Singing was successful far 
beyond Blood and Patterson's expecta- 
tions. In 1998, Sing Out! approached the 
couple about compiling a sequel. But 
the nonprofit was on uncertain finan- 
cial ground and lacked the resources to 
launch the project. The idea was shelved 
for more than a decade. Then, in 2011, 
Seeger suggested pitching music pub- 
lishing giant Hal Leonard, with whom 
he'd previously had positive experiences 
and who had published the trade ver- 
sion of Rise Up Singing. The company 
signed on, and work on Rise Again began 
in earnest 

The new book follows roughly the 
same blueprint as the original. The songs 
are presented as simply and as easy to 
parse as possible. Many of the original 
categories remain and are joined by new 
sections, such as Pub Songs (call-and- 
response tunes and drinking songs), 
Rock Around the Clock (early rock and 
roll) and Millennial Songs (mostly indie 
songs published after 1995). 

“One of the visions we had for 
Rise Again was to include categories 
that weren't in Rise Up Singing," says 
Patterson. She and Blood, with the help 


of about 17 folk singers, including Seeger 
and Phil Ochs’ daughter, Sonny Ochs, 
vetted some 5,000 new songs. 

The hand-drawn illustrations, this 
time, are by Patterson, Meghan Merker 
and Mona Shiber. And though a tradi- 
tional typeface has replaced the hand- 
written lyrics of the original book, the 
same vibrant, all-together-now spirit of 

IFWOODYWERE 
HERE, HE'D WRYLY 
POINT DDT THU! 

YOU CAN EXPERIENCE 


11 DOWNLOAD, 

BUTYOU CAN’T 



BILLY BRAGG, FROM THE 
FOREWORD TO RISE AGAIN 


Rise Up Singing remains intact. In an era 
when you can find the chords and lyrics 
to almost any song in existence online, 
that’s a remarkable feat. In fact, the in- 
ternet itself might make a book like Rise 
Again indispensible. 

“If Woody were here, he’d wryly point 
out that you can experience a download, 
but you can’t download an experience,” 
writes British songwriter Billy Bragg in 
his foreword to Rise Again. 

Seeger, who died earlier this year, 
wrote the introduction to Rise Up 
Singing. And he dictated a preface to 
Rise Again in 2014 — likely one of the last 
messages he published — that expands 
on that idea. 

“The older I get, the more I am con- 
vinced that if there’s a human race still 
here in a hundred years, one of the main 
reasons will be that we’ve found ways 
to sing together," Seeger wrote. “And 
perhaps if we find the right songs, even 
people who are so filled with hate they 
are ready to pull the trigger on some- 
body — we can reach them, too. Who 
knows?” © 


INFO 


1st Church. $10/20. riseupandsing.org 
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particular knack for identifying up-and- 
coming roots talent. So the lineup for 
P.M. Sundays bears monitoring. 

For example, this Sunday, October 
11, it opens with the lonely heartstring 
band, a Boston-based quintet that began 
life as a wedding band hired to play 
bluegrass versions of Beatles tunes. 
They’ve since morphed into a white- 
hot Americana outfit blending pop 
proclivities with a genuine affinity for 
Appalachian roots music. 

The rest of the series looks 
similarly promising. The remainder 
of the 2015 slate includes virtuoso 
multi-instrumentalist molly tuttle 


(November 8); famed fiddler darol 
anger’s multi-generational string band 
mr. sun (November 22); and string duo 
mike block & hanneke cassel (December 
13), whose blend of classical chops and 
Celtic sensibilities has earned some 
famous fans. Namely, yo-yo ma, who 
called Cassell “the ideal musician of the 
21st century.” 

For more info, check out 
valleystage.net. 

BiteTorrent 

Meanwhile, in tribute-band news: 

This week’s Metal Monday at Club 
Metronome, on October 12, features a 



trio of heavy local tributeers, including 

RAGE AGAINST THE MACHINE acolytes 

burning monk and pantera proselytes 
stormbringer. But the headlining act is 
leper Messiah, composed of members 

of AMADIS, BRAVE THE VERTIGO and 

sabrehound. For anyone who didn’t get 
the reference to the cut from the band’s 
1986 record, Master of Puppets, the band 
pays homage to classic metallica. 


Speaking of Metronome, local hip-hop 
heads will want to make their way to 
the upstairs juke joint this Thursday, 
October 8, for OktoberFresh. Hosted 
by local DJ dan freeman, the show is 
like a hip-hop version of Oktoberfest, 
featuring a slew of local rap talent, 
including manus, chyse ano the cool 

TABLE GANG, MC B-FREE, BAR NONE THE BEST, 


Last but not least, best of luck to our 
pals at waking windows presents. This 
Saturday, October 10, those industrious 
cool kids are exporting their wildly 
successful Waiting Windows festival 
from Winooski to Portland, Maine. 

The fest features a smorgasbord of 
Vermont talent, including barbacoa, 

WREN KITZ, LOWELL THOMPSON, POOLOOP, 
VIOLET ULTRAVIOLET, PAPER CASTLES, POURS, 
MADAILA, VILLANELLES and SWALE. So if 

you’re wondering where the hell all the 
local bands are this weekend, now you 

In related news, WW’s paddy reagan 
has just signed on as the talent buyer 
at ArtsRiot. So look for the ultra-cool 
South End hot spot to get even cooler. 
Or hotter, I suppose. ® 
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Public Hearings: 
Comprehensive 
Energy Plan Draft 


Public Comments Encouraged 
Attend a hearing from 6-8pm: 

October 7 
Lyndonville 

Lyndon State College 
Moore Community Room 

October 13 
Essex 

Essex High School, 
Cafeteria 

October 21 
Montpelier 

Vermont College 
of Fine Arts, 

Noble Hall, Montpelier 

October 26 
Bellows Fall 

Bellows Falls Union 
High School, 
Auditorium 

October 29 
Rutland 

Rutland Regional Hospital, 
Community Health 
Education Center 


..VERMONT 


PUBLIC SERVICE DEPARTMENT 

energyplan.vt.gov 
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NA: NOT AVAILABLE. AA: ALL AGES. 



RED SQUARE: DJ Cre8 (hip-hop), 11 p,m., free. 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE (BURLINGTON): Josh 


SWITCHBACK BREWING: M 


ZEN LOUNGE: Kizomba with D santos VT. 7 p.m. 



Chittenden county 



The Dudes Abide Connecticut's MAX creek have been jamming for more than four decades. Though they never quite 
became a household name, the band has left an indelible mark on the improvisational jam scene. At their peak in the late 1980s, Creek 
averaged more than 200 shows per year. Melding rootsy American rock with styles such as calypso, soul, jazz and reggae, they proved 
influential to subsequent generations of jam bands. Phish's Mike Gordon, for one, has frequently cited the band as an inspiration — and 
has been known to show up onstage at Creek shows from time to time. Max Creek play a two-night run at Nectar's this weekend — 
dubbed “the Creekend,” naturally — Friday and Saturday, October 9 and 10. 


barre/montpelier 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE (MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam 



stowe/smuggs area 



middlebury area 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & STAGE: Trh 
Night 7 p.m. free. 

northeast kingdom 

LE BELVEDERE: Fishhead Unplugged (acoustic 
PARKER PIE CO.- Trivia Night 7 p.m. free. 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic, 10 p.m. free. 



PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: Trivia Night 7 



COMEDIAN 
PAUL REISER 

FRIDAV, OCTOBER 16, 8 pm 
Comedian, actor, and bestselling 
author, Paul Reiser's national 
comedy tour highlights the 
funny things about life, loue, 
and relationships, continuing to 
delight comedy fans all over the 
country. 

OPENING ACT: 

Blues Master Nobby Reed 


PERFORMING PoopioSUnited 

Arts Center 5 — "■** 

122 Hourglass Dr„ Stowe • 760-4634 • SprucePeabArts.org 


SEEKING 

PREGNANT WOMEN 

FOR SMOKING STUDIES!!! 

• For women who are currently pregnant 
and currently smoking cigarettes 

• Flexible scheduling, including 
weekend & evening appointments 

• Compensation provided for participation 

If interested, please visit our website 
to complete the recruitment questionnaire: 

http:/^j.mp/1CtCwKh 

For more information, 

call 802-656-8714 llsl&sl 
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REVIEW this 

Dave Kleh, It 
Becomes a Hassle to 
Be a Genius When 
You’ve Run Out of 
Limes 

It’s hard to imagine the kind of person 
who would be a casual fan of Dave 
Kleh's music. The local songwriter’s 
latest, It Becomes a Hassle to Be a Genius 
When You've Run Out of Limes, is not an 
album you’d feel inclined to start — or 
end — your day with, or cook dinner 
to. No, this is more the kind of music 
you might play if you felt compelled 
to reorganize the byzantine interior 
of Jamba’s Junktiques. If you’re not 
picking up what I’m putting down: It’s 

The album commences with an intro 
track, “Welcome to Our World,” which 
properly welcomes us to Kleh’s strange 
world with a fadeout of presidential 
speeches interspersed with maniacal 
laughter and the bubbling of a mad 


The Sweet Remains, 
Night Songs 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Despite what the prevailing youth 
culture might have you believe, there’s 
something to be said for getting 
older. The trick is to do so with equal 
measures of grace, humility and wisdom 
— and, in the case of the Sweet Remains, 
borderline-obnoxious sunny optimism. 

To refresh your perhaps fading 
memory — that part of aging still 
sucks, I’m afraid — the Sweet Remains 
are composed of three songwriters: 

Rich Price, Greg Naughton and Brian 
Chartrand. All of them have achieved 
varying levels of musical success. The 
most notable of these is Burlington’s 
Price, who flirted with the mainstream 
in the early 2000s. With his sweet, 
easy croon and equally sweet, breezy' 
melodies, the Middlebury College grad 
emerged as something of a poor man’s 
David Grey, inking a two-album deal 
with Geffen Records and landing a tune 
on the Shrek 2 soundtrack ... just before 
the music biz imploded. Price became a 
casualty' of the industry organ grinder. 

His current bandmates have similar 
“what if?” stories. But owing to age 
and experience, the three songwriters 



scientist's laboratory. 

The title song is next. Stylistically, 
the nine-minute cut is the most 
distanced from Kleh’s pack of 11 
songs, in which there are few musical 
similarities to be found. But the real 
distinction is the spoken-word approach 
to lyrics, which falls somewhere 
between Lou Reed and a suburban 
white kid laying down hip-hop verses 
on his Macbook. Kleh proclaims, 
perhaps ironically, “I am a traveler who 
has travelled through time / 1 am a 
master quick wit and slick rhyme ... It 
becomes a hassle to be a genius when 
you’ve run out of limes.” 

The Zeitgeist of music — and Kleh’s 
lack of a place in it — is a major theme 
of the album. It’s explored deeply on 
“All the Music Was So Magical.” 

The track cleverly' recycles, tweaks 
and mashes up lyrics by artists such as 
the Animals, the Beatles and Pink Floyd. 


“Yesterday, all the music was so magical 
/ now it’s just a silly game they play on 
the radio / it all sounds the same,” he 
sings. You can practically hear Kleh 
wondering aloud why more audiences 
don’t demand an alternative approach 
to sound and theme — like, say, his own. 

Kleh is clearly a scholar of sound. 

His comprehensive musical quiver 
shows such a fluid assortment of 
styles that you can’t help but make 
comparisons to Ween, who might be 
one of the few bands that can out-weird 
Kleh. 

Like Ween, Kleh presents himself 
as an eccentric’s musician. He is cut of 
a multicolored cloth patched together 
from obscure secondhand fabrics, and 
he will not shop at JCPenney. However, 
to hear him consistently gripe about 
his lack of recognition, juxtaposed with 
how boring and terrible popular music 
has been for the last 60 years, it’s no 
wonder that history hasn’t selected him 
as a great musical mind. It’s kind of a 
sad notion, but all hope is not lost: Most 
geniuses are recognized posthumously. 

It Becomes a Hassle to Be a Genius 
When You've Run Out of Limes is 
available at davekleh.bandcamp.com. 

TED KAMMERER 



record, Night Songs. 

As they’ve aged and priorities have 
shifted, each has traded in the tour van 
for a minivan — Price, who is expecting 
twins soon (more boys; he already has 
three, he told a FlynnSpace concert 
crowd last month), may need to upgrade 
yet again. Yet collectively, the three have 
managed to stay in the game, and on 
their own terms. Merging individual fan 
bases, the Sweet Remains hit on a model 
that allows them to live “normal" adult 
lives and still tour and make records 
whenever the mood strikes. If Night 
Songs is any indication, that feels damn 

As on their first two records, the 
Sweet Remains present a brand of airy 
folk-pop that is irrepressibly bright. 
These are well-rounded, grown-up 
and emotionally balanced tunes that 


suggest being a starving artist might 
be overrated. Granted, there’s nothing 
in the groovy torch song “Love the 
Way,” the reggae-lite bounce of “Stop 
the Night II” or the contemplative title 
track that could remotely pass for an 
edge. Even heartsick songs such as “On 
My Own” and “Freedom” feel more like 
fuzzy, daily affirmations than wounded 
laments. But it’s hard to listen to a song 
such as “Can’t Love You Any More” 
and not be won over by the genuine, 
sentimental charm. BTW, that’s not a 
breakup song. The opening line is “I 
just can’t love you any more ... than I do, 
honey.” Is someone cutting onions in 

And that sense of wistful earnestness 
pervades on Night Songs — aided by 
a cadre of talented Vermont guest 
musicians, including Sean Preece, 

Brett Lanier and members of the Grift, 
among others. Because here’s the other 
thing about getting older: You start to 
care less about being cool and hip and 
more about making sure every little 
thing is gonna be all right for those you 
love. That’s a notion ably and tenderly 
reflected in the Sweet Remains’ latest. 

Night Songs by the Sweet Remains is 
available at iTunes. 
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CONCERT: Tuesday, Oct 13 

7pm • Admission by Donation 

The Boys of the 
renowned Choir of 
Saint Thomas Church, 

Fifth Avenue, 

New York 

Directed by Stephen Buzard 
and Ben Sheen 


THE Cathedral AA.A 2 Cherry St (comer of Cherry & Battery) 



resource for Hockey, Ski & Ride 
Leasing, Sales, Service and Demos 



TOP BRANDS INCLUDE 
Burton, Rome, Dynastar, Salomon, Line, Full Tilt, 
Dalbello, K2, Bauer and CCM 



46 South Main Street ♦ Waterbury, VT ♦ 882-8595 ♦ Open 7 days 


waterburysportsvt.com 
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THU. 8 





barre/montpelier 

CHARLIE-O'S WORLD FAMOUS: Abby Jenne & 



ESPRESSO BUENO: Jazzyaoke. 7:30 p.m.. $5. 

LA PUERTA NEGRA: UNDUN (rock). IQ p.m.. free. 
THE SKINNY PANCAKE (MONTPELIER): Jason Lee 


SWEET MELISSA'S: Honky Tonk Happy Hour with 



WHAMMY BAR: Mayfly (folk old-time), 7:30 p.n 


stowe/smuygs area 

MOOGS PLACE: Dead Sessions Lite (Grateful Dead 
RIMROCK'S MOUNTAIN TAVERN: DJ Rekkon 

mad river valley/waterbury 


middlebury area 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Lowell & Sabo of Lucid (rock). 10 p.m. 

NAKED TURTLE: Ladies' Night with DJ Skippy. 10 




upper valley 


fri.9 

burlington 


BLEU NORTHEAST SEAFOOD: Xi 
CLUB METRONOME: Get Loose! 
JUNIPER: John Daly Trio [folkrc 


northeast kingdom 

JASPER'S TAVERN: Shut the Door (rock). 9:30 
PHAT KATS TAVERN: The Aerolites (rock). 9:30 








Green Peace When he recorded Primrose Green, Chicago songwriter 
ryley walker enlisted the help of several of the city’s noted jazz and experimental 
players. Though Walker’s style is descended from the 1970s Brit folk of Nick Drake 
and Bert Jansch, Primrose is a shifting, hazy work that meanders — and occasionally 
menaces — with mysterious jazz sensibilities. On Tuesday, October 13, Walker plays an 
intimate show at the Light Club Lamp Shop in Burlington with michael chapman and 

DANIEL BACHMAN. 


outside Vermont 

M0N0P0LE: Beats & Rhymes (hip-hop). 10 p.m„ 


MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: H. 


SAT.10 

burlington 

BLEU NORTHEAST SEAFOOD: Queen City Quartet 
CLUB METRONOME: Retronome With DJ FatUe B 
FRANNY O'S: Karaoke. 9 p m., free. 




ESPRESSO BUENO: 


stowe/smuggs area 



mad river valley/tvaterbury 



middlebury area 

51 MAIN AT THE BRIDGE: Bleeker & MacDougal 


J Valley Stage productions 
presents 

P.M. SUNDAYS 


2015 


2016 

Oct. 11 

The Lonely Heartstring 
Band 


Jan. 24 

Richie and Rosie 

Nov. 8 

Molly Tuttle 


Feb. 21 

Pat Donohue 

Nov. 22 

Mr. Sun 


March 20 

The Bombadils 

Dec. 13 

Mike Block and 
Hanneke Cassel 


April 10 

Qutlcs and Cloud 


U 


Richmond Congregational Church, 20 

Sundays 4i00 • 6,00 p.m. 
SI7.50 in advance, $20 day of show 
802-434-4563 


Menopau se 

The Musical 

THE I BENEFITING • 

survivor \ susan c>jp 
tour I Komen.J 

• | jtajj. 

• 


October 20 • 7:30pm 
FLYNN CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 
call: (802) 863-5966 I visit: flynntix.org 
Greater discounts for groups of 15+ call (888) 686-8587 x3 


performances from March 25, 2015 through June 30, 2016. 
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northeast kingdom 

JASPER’S TAVERN: Wound for 


PARKER PIE CO.: Tile Usual 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Soul Junction 


SUN. 11 


burlington 

FRANNY O'S: Kyle Stevens' 



THE GRYPHON: Joe Capps amd 






THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Bluegrass 



chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke/ 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: That 1 Guy (one-man 

MONKEY HOUSE: WW Presents: 


barre/montpelier 


stowe/smuggs area 


MOOGS PLACE: Dead Sessions 



northeast kingdom 



MON. 12 

burlington 


CLUB METRONOME: Metal 




Walk the Talk 


immortal technique puts his money where his mouth is. For 
close to 15 years the Harlem rapper has been one of hip-hop's most outspoken voices, infusing 
his rhymes with incendiary and insightful commentary on social and political injustice. 
He took it a step farther in 2008, partnering with the nonprofit human rights organization 
Omeid International and using profits from his album The 3rd World to build an orphanage 
in Afghanistan with no outside funding. This Thursday, October 8, Immortal Technique 
headlines the Higher Ground Ballroom in South Burlington, with support from poison pen, 


Family Night (rock). 10:30 p.r 


TUE.13 


CHARLIE-O'S WORLD FAMOUS: 




(BURLINGTON): Josh Panda’s 


SWITCHBACK BREWING: Music 



10 p.m.. free/S5. 18+. 

chittenden county 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 




stowe/smuggs area 



MOOGS PLACE: Jeremy Harple 


PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 



middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night. 


LE BELVEDERE: Fi 


PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night 7 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m.. 



HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 




SWEET MELISSA'S: Wine Down 





VENUES.411 


THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE BAND 




www.usafband.af.mil 


UnveilYourWedding.net 


Concert Band 

eS- 

Singing Sergeants 


FREE CONCERT! 

Saturday, Oct. 24 at 7 p.m. 

Burlington Memorial Auditorium 

250 Main St. 
Burlington, VT 05401 

For FREE Tickets, please visit: 

www.brownpapeitickets.com SEARCH: Burlington 
http://usafbandinburlington.brownpapertickets.com 


n-licket holders 15 minutes before performance 


FREE WEDDING PLANNING TOOL 
FOR COUPLES GETTING MARRIED IN VERMONT! 

- Find Every Wedding Vendor Option in VT! 

- Get inspired with ideas & D.I.Y. secrets from other brides! 
- Post your Free Engagement Announcement & Photo! 


98.9%QK0 eStf -. WbL WJ0Y I 







Land Minds 


"Eyes on the Land,” Shelburne Museum by kevin j. kelley 



T he funniest and one of the most affecting art- 
works in “Eyes on the Land,” a show inspired 
by Vermont’s conserved farms and forests, isn’t 
at all earthbound. Suspended from the ceiling, 
Brian Collier’s “Goat Boat” seems to float over the heads 
of viewers in the Shelburne Museum’s Pizzagalli Center 
for Art and Education. 

This milk-jug-supported, grass-covered raft with 
stuffed goats aboard is part of an installation that arose 
from the artist’s interactions with the Pine Island 
Community Farm on the Colchester 
side of the Intervale. African immi- 
grants and other New Americans 
raise goats and vegetables on the 
230-acre parcel preserved through 
the Vermont Land Trust Collier's whimsical creation, 
which he describes as “infinitely expandable,” would 
enable the farm's goats to continue grazing, safe and dry, 
when floods submerge the Intervale’s pastures. And those 
inundations, the show’s organizers point out in a jarring 
aside, are likely to become more common as waters rise on 
a warming planet. 

Collier is among 13 artists who were commissioned by 
the Shelburne Museum, in partnership with the Vermont 
Land Trust, to spend a year observing specific pieces of 
conserved land. They then made paintings, videos, sculp- 
tures, photos and multimedia works in response to what 
they saw and felt. Each artist was given a stipend of $500, 
which Elise Annes, VLT’s vice president for community 
relations, acknowledges did not even cover the cost of 
materials in many cases. 

The 15 scattered sites included in the project are 
marked on a large map at the entrance to the exhibit. 
When visitors aim museum-supplied iPads at any of a 
2 half dozen of the parcels highlighted on the map, a digital 
8 video on the tablet provides background on the property 
> and comments from the respective artist. The settings 
5 selected for the show represent a small sample of the hun- 
z dreds of parcels — comprising 9 percent of Vermont's total 
3 acreage — that the trust has preserved from development. 
The lands are varied in their topography and functions, 
and the mediums and methods the artists employed in 
their works are likewise diverse. All the pieces are well 
5 executed, but they vary in aesthetic impact. Some are 
5 pedestrian in their documentary-style approach; others 
S are exuberantly imaginative. Many of the text panels ac- 
o companying the works refer to the spiritual or mystical di- 
2 mensions of the artists’ encounters with the land. Clearly 
the participants were moved by their experiences, but this 
viewer found the repetitive riff cloying and annoying. 

5 Two of the strongest pieces in the exhibit are rooted in 

° realism but incorporate abstract and multimedia elements 
g to produce beguiling visual effects. 

1/1 Burlington artist and indefatigable civic activist Bonnie 
Acker combines a paper collage of a farmer weeding a field 
with a large-scale, nonrepresentational quilt hung on a wall 
a few feet behind it. The sewn object blends beautifully with 
the rich colors and undulating forms of the collage. Acker 
also includes a bowl holding bits of fabric and handmade 
paper that viewers are invited to take away as mementos. 

£ Cameron Davis, a teacher of art and art history at 
to the University of Vermont, contributes a painting of 



apple blossoms and branches at Champlain Orchards in 
Shelburne. The work is reminiscent of Monet's treatments 
of water lilies in his garden at Giverny. In both cases living 
things, lovely in their own right, are expressed as harmo- 
nious blurs and tangles of paint Taking a similar approach 
to Acker's, Davis has added a modestly scaled installation 


ALLTHE PIECES ARE WELL EXECUTED, 

BUTTHEYVARY IN AESTHETIC IMPACT. 

in front of her piece, titled “Tenalach” — an Irish word 
that can mean something like “deep spiritual connection 
to a place.” Seven vials of cider pressed from the orchard's 
apples are lined up like votive offerings atop a wooden 
table. The effect might be more reverential if the vessels of 
amber liquid didn’t also resemble urine samples. 

An especially appealing piece in “Eyes on the Land” 
is squarely traditional in its rendering of three farms 
along the Connecticut River in Windham County. Charlie 
Hunter, a painter and concert presenter based in Bellows 
Falls, rocks the Renaissance in his horizontal triptych. 
The paintings are composed in oil but employ a technique 
that makes the paint resemble distemper, a glue-based 
medium used by artists such as Raphael. The sepia scenes 
of fields and barns conjure a melancholy mood consistent 
with Hunter’s stated practice of making “murky paintings 
of decaying American infrastructure.” 

Caleb Kenna effectively juxtaposes old-timey and new- 
techy Vermont in a set of photographs taken at Russell 
Farm in Hinesburg and Butternut Mountain Farm in 
Johnson. The family-run sugaring operation on the edge 
of Burlington suburbia still harnesses draft-horse power 
to collect sap from metal buckets that are poured into the 
pan of a wood-fired evaporator. 

David Marvin’s Butternut Mountain business in 
Lamoille County ranks as one of the largest producers of 
maple syrup in the country. As Kenna's photos suggest, 
it’s possible for an ultramodern agricultural enterprise to 
treat the land's resources with as much respect as does a 
sugarmaker operating the way her father did decades ago. 

Montpelier-based sculptor and installation artist 
Gowri Savoor celebrates the VLT's preservation of 1,160 
acres of backcountry at the upper reaches of the Bolton 
Valley Nordic Center. She used a 3D printer to produce 




hundreds of black seed-like shapes that are arranged 
in sets of concentric circles against a white wall. It’s not 
clear how this piece relates to the Bolton wilderness, but 
that won’t matter to viewers who become mesmerized 
by Savoor’s swirling design. The link between land and 
art is as firm as frozen snow in the two other works, both 
inspired by relief maps, through which Savoor responds to 
Bolton’s craggy topography. 

“Eyes on the Land” is unique in its pairing of the 
Shelburne Museum with a Vermont conservation group. 
But this show can’t be considered original. In fact, it's 
easily confused with the 2015 iteration of an annual 
Burlington City Arts exhibit titled "Of Land and Local,” 
part of which is on display two miles away in the Shelburne 
Farms Coach Barn. (See story on page 26.) As in the case 
of “Eyes,” artists represented in the BCA show were asked 
to produce pieces inspired by their experiences of specific 
Vermont settings. 



In a preview tour of the museum’s 
show, curator Kory Rogers confessed 
that “It never occurred to me to collabo- 
rate” with dj Hellerman, his counterpart 
at BCA. That’s too bad. Each show would 
be strengthened by a combination with 
the other. Either way, viewers of both 
willlikelyfind thatwhatRogerscalls 
the "edgier” creations in “Of Land 
and Local” serve as a counterpoint 
to the generally tamer — and more 
visually pleasing — pieces in “Eyes 
on the Land.” ® 


INFO 


"Eyes on the Land," on view through January 3 at the Shel- 
burne Museum, eyesontheland.org; shelbumemuseum.org 


NEW THIS WEEK 

Chittenden county 

0 BETWEEN BOTTOMLANDS & THE WORLD’: 

Thursday. October 8, 4-6 p.m. October 8-November 
6. Info, 654-2795. McCarthy Arts Center Gallery, St. 

burre/montpelier 

0 JONATHAN VANTASSEL: ’Wemosphere," new 
Reception: Thursday. October 8. 5-7 p.m. October 

stowe/sinuggs area 

0 ELLEN GRANTER: Lotus Pond," colorful oil 
Saturday. October 10. 5-7 pjn. October 


GABRIEL TEMPESTA: 'Our t 

middlebury area 

0 ’PORTRAIT OF A FOREST: MEN AND MACHINE’: 

9-January 9. Info, 388-4964. Vermont Folklife 
Center In Middlebury. 

0 TJ CUNNINGHAM: ’Landscapes and Still Lifes." 

Friday, October 9. 5-7 p.m. October 9-31. Info, 
989-7419. Edgewater Gallery. Merchants Row. in 
Middlebury. 

northeast kingdom 

0 MERI STILES: "Attractor,' drawings, paintings 
self-taught artist. Reception: Friday. October 16, 

ART EVENTS 

DIRECTOR’S TOUR: ‘IN GRAIN’: Janie Cohen 


GALLERY TALK: V 

JULE EMERSON: FASHION TALK: "The Costumes 

Wednesday. October 7.7 p.m. Info, 878-6955. 

VIP CLOSING CELEBRATION OF EXPOSED’: The 


THE WORKING LAND SYMPOSIUM: An exploration 

Saturday. October 10, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. $50; $45 for 


Saturday. October 10. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info. 775-0356. 

BCA SUMMER ARTIST MARKET: A juried outdoor 

Burlington City Hall Park, Saturdays. 9 a.m.-2:30 
p.m. Info, 865-7166. 

INTEGRATED ARTS ACADEMY BENEFIT: 'A Fall Art 

Saturday. October 10. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Info, 864-8475. 

SABRA FIELD COLLECTORS SHOW: The Vermont 

new DVD for sale. Sabra Field Studio. South Royalton. 
Saturday. October 10. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info, 763-7092. 

THE SIMULACRUM PROJECT: ATHENA 
KAFANTARIS: The Burlington-based multidisci- 

TJ CUNNINGHAM PAINTING DEMONSTRATION: 

October 10. 1-3 p.m. Info, 9B9-7419. 

WET PAINT LIVE!: In the morning through the early 

10, 3-6 p.m. The Great Hall. Springfield, Saturday. 
October 10, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Info. 885-6156. 


AOUI ESTAMOS. HERE WE ARE’: Pulitzer Prlze- 

MATERIALITY AND SUBJECTIVITY IN THE 
WOODBLOCK PRINTS OF DIE BROCKET Daniel 

Art Monday. October 12. 4:30 p.m. Info. 443-3168. 
'HOWDID THAT GET THERE?*: Art history professor 

Burlington. Tuesday, October 13. 5 p.m. Info. 656-3166. 

RENEWABLE ENERGY ARTISTS' PANEL: The 

Farms, Tuesday. October 13, 6:30 p.m. Info. 865-7166. 

THE SIMULACRUM PROJECT: RACHEL HOOPER 
AND ROBIN PERLAH: Adjunct professors of 

ONGOING SHOWS 


’2015 SOUTH END ART HOP JURIED SHOW 

John Brickies; Desk Chair by Amey Raddlffe; and 

859-9222. SEABA Center in Burlington. 

ANNE MASSICOTTE AND GERALD K. STONER: 


ART HOP GROUP SHOW: An exhibit organized by 
SEABA for this years South End Art Hop features 

Info, 651-9692. VCAM Studio in Burlington. 

THE ART OF HORROR': Beautiful decay, bloody 

578-2512. The S.PA.C.E. Gallery in Burlington. 

ELLEN LAPOINTE FONTAINE & SIENNA FONTAINE: 


EMILY MITCHELLE: Playful acrylic paintings. 

HOLLY HAUXJEFFERS AND JUDE DOMSKI: A 

IN GRAIN: CONTEMPORARY WORK IN WOOD': 

by 10 artists. Through December 18. 'SEX OBJECTS: 
PERSPECTIVES ON GENDER AND SEXUALITY': 

tory students. Through May 22. 'WORLD LEADERS 
& GLOBAL CITIZENS: PHOTOGRAPHS BY PATRICK 
LEAHY. U.S. SENATOR': An exhibit organized on the 

INNOVATION CENTER GROUP SHOW: First 

Michael Pitts. Second floor: Jason Boyd, Kathy Hart 
Kelly O'Neal. Meryl Lebowitz, Lyna Lou Nordstorm 

Lebowitz. Through November 30. Info, 859-9222. 
JEREMY LEE MACKENZIE: Hidden Blueprints.' 

652-4500. Amy E. Tarrant Gallery. Flynn Center, in 

Through October 31. Info. 863-6458. Frog Hollow 


art 


BURLINGTON SHOWS « P.79 

JORDAN DOUGLAS: “Images of Havana.' photog- 

864-2088. The MenS Room in Burlington. 

JUSTIN ATHERTON: The Moon Suggested 

KIM GIFFORD: 'Out of the Doghouse: An Artistic 

31. Info, 863-6713. North End Studio A in Burlington. 

-MAKE MORAN: THE ART OF TRANSFORMATION': 

-MARITIME BURLINGTON’: An interactive exhibit or- 

tours. Through 0ctoberl2. Info. 475-2022. Perkins 
MATT FORSYTH: "BounD: A World Beyond." pencil, 
book BounD. Through October 10. Info, 399-0717. 
MICHAEL METZ: 'Summer on Long Beach Island," 

MICHAEL SMITH: “Old Paintings' by the Burlington 

‘NEVER HAD NO ONE EVER: THE ART OF COLLAGE': 

Info. 735-2542. New City Galerie in Burlington. 

-OF LAND & LOCAL 2015': Stella Marrs. Jeroen 

Through November 14. Info, 865-7166. BCA Center 



RIO BLANCO RIDERS': Collaborative collages and 

Through November 30. Info. 540-3081. South 

STRENGTH IN NUMBERS: EXPLORING MATERIAL 
AND TECHNIQUES': A group of IB art teachers 

Through December 30. Info. B65-721L Mezzanine 

Q VERMONT PHOTO GROUP: Eight photographers 

Through December 28. Info. 434-5503. New Moon 

WILLIAM CHANDLER: Photos of Vermont scenes. 
Through November 30. Info. 658-6400. American 


TJ Cunningham When explaining the origins of his artistic practice, TJ 
Cunningham describes a childhood memory of his neighbor halting traffic twice a day to 
herd his cows to pasture and then, later, back again for milking. The young Cambridge, Vt.- 
born painter infuses each of his works with the slow poetry of everyday scenes, whether 
he is capturing that dairy farmer’s barn, Green Mountain silhouettes or sunflowers in a 
jar. He says, “Every time I paint I strive to create something more meaningful than all [of 
my] proceeding work." During the month of October, Middlebury’s Edgewater Gallery on 
Merchants Row features selections from more than 200 pieces Cunningham has created 
in the past five years. A reception is Friday, October 9, 5 to 7 p.m. A painting demonstration 
is Saturday, October 10, 1 to 3 p.m. Pictured: “A Child's View." 

Chittenden county 

ADAM F0RGUITES: New oil paintings by the local 


ANNELEIN BEUKENKAMP: 'Flowers. Figures and 
October 11. Info. 899-3211. Emile A. Gruppe Gallery 


VERMONT 

METRO 

GALLERY 


vanish. 


SEPTEMBER 25 - NOVEMBER 14 


135 CHURCH STREET 
FOURTH FLOOR. BCA CENTER 


VTMETROGALLERY.ORG 




SMUGGLERS N3KU1 


SMUGGS’ SKI 
& BOARD SALE 


Tarrant Recreation Center 


Saturday, October 10 lh 10 am~6pm 


Sunday, October 11 th 9 am~2pm 



'BIRDS OF A FIBER': A community art show. 
Through October 31. Info. 434-2167. Birds of 

CORRINA THURSTON: Colored pencil art featuring 
1. Info, 760-821 




3 RICH AND TASTY: VERMONT FURNITURE TO 




JOHN W. LONG: Wall-hung sculptural works using 
985-9511. Rustic Roots in Shelburne, 

’JOINED: INSPIRED APPROACHES TO VERMONT 
CONTEMPORARY FURNITURE AND WOOD DESIGN’: 

Hurwitz. Through October 21. Info, 985-3848. 

TRAVEL WITH OGDEN PLEISSNER’: A selection of 


JUXTAPOSED SPACES’: Works in a variety of 


’NOCTURNE: A juried exhibition of nighttime 

Reynolds. Through October 11, Info. 777-3686. 

’OF LAND & LOCAL 2015’: SHELBURNE FARMS 
INSTALLATION: Works created this summer at 

865-7166. Coach Barn at Shelburne Farms. 

ROBERT VOGEL WATERCOLORS: Twelve paintings 
by the local artist. Through October 31. Info. 
863-6363. Harper's Restaurant at the Holiday Inn in 

VICTORIA BLEWER: Fall's Cali; black-and-white 

year.* Through October 31. Info. 985-8222. 

VISIONS OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN AND BEYOND - : 

barre/montpelier 

HOCK SOLID FOR IS YEARS': This annual exhibit 

ALEX COSTANTINO: "Pattern & Signal.’ paintings 



August Burns The artist, teacher and former women’s health advocate 
has made a career out of connecting with — and empowering — people from all walks of 
life. Her portraits and figures are on view through November 21 in “More Than Meets the 
Eye,” at Axel’s Gallery & Frame Shop in Waterbury. The works illustrate Burns’ ongoing 
commitment to recognizing individual dignity and the characteristics that make each 
person unique. Many of her subjects, rendered against solid backgrounds, make direct 
eye contact with the viewer, ensuring that the focus remains firmly on the story of each 
face. A reception is Friday, October 9, 6 to 8 p.m. Pictured: “Emma.” 


Third Floor Gallery. LINDA BRYAN: Tarpentry.’ a 


AVIAN ENCOUNTERS': Watercolors and watercolor 


NADYA BECK: 'Spirit Brings.* clay sculptures by 
the local artist. Through October 11. Info. 454-0141 

ROBERT WALDO BRUNELLE JR. AND EDWARD 

262-6035. T. W. Wood Gallery in Montpelier. 


'SOUND AND FURY’: A group show by 18 artists who 

SYLVIA WALKER: Landscape paintings by the 
November 27. Info, 223-2518. Montpelier Senior 

WOMEN OF NORWICH: TRAILBLAZERS AND 
TORCHBEARERS': Photographs, documents, 

December 31. Info. 485-2183. Sullivan Museum & 

stotve/smuggs area 

*2015 LEGACY COLLECTION’: Landscapes painted by 


CAROLE ROSALIND DRURY: T 

the artists former partner. HAL MAYFORTH: Two 

‘EDGE OF NATURE 1 : Artwork in a variety of media by 
of nature. Through October 14. Info. 253-2597. 
'EXPOSED': The 24th annual outdoor exhibit 

FRACTURED: WORKS ON PAPER': Two- and 
Kiki Smith. Leonardo Drew and Olafur Eliasson 

November 22, Info, 253-8358. Helen Day Art Center 
in Stowe. 

@ KATE DEAN: 'Meditations on the Gestures of 

and layered cloth. Artist talk: Thursday, October 15. 
3 p.m. Through October 17. Info. 635-1469. Julian 

PHOTOGRAPHING THE FLOWER’: Photographs by 

by Kent Shaw. Through November 2. Info. 888-1261. 
Morrisville Post Office. 

RAVEN PFAFF: Realistic graphite portraits in the 
living room. Through October 20. Info. 635-7423. 

‘SLOPE STYLE': Thirty-five fully accessorized 

October 31. Info. 253-9911. Vermont Ski and 


STEPHANIE BUSH: "20 Years; An Artist’s Evolution,' 
traditions. Through October 31. Info, 253-8943. 


TOD GUNTER AVIATION ART: llli 
include the F4U Corsair, a WWII fighter, and the F-4 

Profiles Gallery in Stowe. 


mad river valley /waterbury 

® AUGUST BURNS: "More Than Meets the Eye: 

244-7801. Axel's Gallery & Frameshop in Waterbury. 

December 31. Info, 496-6682. Festival Gallery in 
Waitsfield. 

GMCCS 25TH ANNUAL ART IN THE ROUND BARN: 

HIVE COLLECTIVE FALL EXHIBIT: Paintings by 

JAMES MCGARRELL & MARK GOODWIN: 

767-9670. BigTown Gallery in Rochester. 

KITTY O'HARA: Representational acrylic paintings of 


MIDDLEBURY AREA SHOWS » P.82 



middlebury area 

‘CATCHING THE MOMENT: THE ART OF 
PHOTOGRAPHING LIVE PERFORMANCE: 

Info, 388-8209, SI Main at the Bridge in Middlebury. 

S CATHERINE CATCH!' CHILDS: Still life and 

October 9, 5-7 pm Through October 31. Info. 458- 
0096. Edgewater Gallery, Mill Street in Middlebury. 

THE FARM: DRAWINGS OF ROWLAND EVANS 
ROBINSON, 1850-1880': Drawings from agricultural 

stead's family. Through October 25. Info. 877-3408. 
JEAN CHEROUNY: 'OPEN,' new works by the Ripton 
877-2211. Bixby Memorial Library in Vergennes. 

@ JOAN CURTIS: "Watchful Guardians,’ abstract 

media. Reception: Friday. October 9, 5-7 pm 
Through November 7. Info. 382-9222. Jackson 
Gallery, Town Hall Theater, in Middlebury. 


PETER FRIED: 'Addison: Land Meets Sky.’ 

P00LAST1C AND BLACK IGLOO': Two interactive 

October 9. Info. 443-3168. Middlebury College. 

STACEY STANHOPE DUNDON: 

November 30. Info, 388-1639. The National 

WARREN KIMBLE. ALL-AMERICAN ARTIST: AN 
ECLECTIC RETROSPECTIVE': The internationally 

0ctoberl8. Info, 388-2117. Henry Sheldon Museum 

rutland area 

JUDITH STONE: See Feelingly: Weigh and Balance,’ 

468-6052. Castleton Downtown Gallery in Rutland. 
'LOVE OF FANTASY': Two- and three-dimensional 

'LOVE OF KINSHIP': Diverse artwork from members 
775-0356. Chaffee Art Center in Rutland. 

MEMORY WORK: SCULPTFEST 2015': Sculptural 

25. Info, 438-2097. The Carving Studio & Sculpture 
Center in West Rutland. 


WHAT EMMA LOVES': A group exhibit exploring a 

champlain islands/northwest 

DAVID STROMEYER SCULPTURE: The artist opens 

Cold Hollow Sculpture Park in Enosburg Falls. 

STEVE BOAL. JAN BROSKY & ELIZABETH MARTIN: 

933-6403. Artist in Residence Cooperative Gallery 


'AMERICA'S MICHELANGELO: THE LIFE AND 
CLASSICAL WORKS OF CONSTANTINO BRUMIDI': 


BIRDS ARE DINOSAURS': An exhibit tracing the 

dig site. Through October 31. $11-50-13.50. Info. 
359-5000. VIN5 Nature Center in Hartford. 
CARRIE PILL: “Nature's Palette.’ landscape paint- 
359-5001. Vermont Institute of Natural Science in 
COLLECTIVE FALL SHOW: Hooked mgs by Janet 

Lights. Through December 31. Info, 457-1298. 


Joan Curtis “I like the idea of humans thinking of themselves as part of the 
animal family," says the Brandon artist. The wisdom of animals is of central importance 
to her work, which depicts human involvement with flora and fauna. Curtis favors 
vibrant colors and uses a broad assortment of materials, including paint, colored pencil 
and papier-mache. Her vision is one of worlds colliding, where humans are small figures 
in the natural order and animals are benevolent spirits guiding the way. “Watchful 
Guardians" features two- and three-dimensional works at Town Hall Theater’s Jackson 
Gallery in Middlebury, and will be on view through November 7. A reception is Friday, 
October 9, 5 to 7 p.m. Pictured: “Peaceable Kingdom No. 4.” 


CRISIS DE OCTUBRE: THE CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS': 


'FEATHER & FUR: PORTRAITS OF FIELD. FOREST 

Through April 30. 2016. Info, 885-3061. The Great 
Hall in Springfield. 

JANET CATHEY: New prints by the Vermont artist 
Through October 31. 1 

KEITH SONNIER: A survey of early neon works. 
1968-1989, by the American artist PETER SAUL: A 
retrospective exhibit that spans 1959 to 2012 and 

November 29. Info, infotffhal lartfoundatlon.org. Hall 
'LOCAL COLOR 1 : Annual autumn exhibit of work 
landscape. Through October 10. Info. 392-4656. 


Q MONIQUE VAN DE VEN: 'Gleaned Near South 

TOM SCHULTEN: Vivid works by the renowned 


brattleboro area 

DEBRA BERMINGHAM: Threaded Dances,' surreal 
a retrospective in multiple media. RAY RUSECKAS: 


DINOSAUR DISCOVERIES: ANCIENT FOSSILS. NEW 




ART SHOWS 


JUDY LOWRY: 'New Landscapes' paintings of 

‘MEMORIES’: The annual exhibition and sale of 

Info. 334-1966. MAC Center for the Arts Gallery in 

OTTO). Through December 15. Info. 323-7759. The 
PRILLA SMITH BRACKETT: 'Fractured Visions II, " 

October 26. info, 748-2600. Catamount Arts Center 

VERMONT ARTISTS GROUP SHOW: Fine art 

17. Info. 533-2045. Miller's Thumb Gallery in 

manchester/bennington 

ANGELA ARKWAY: 'All Things Bright and Beautiful' 
Through October 9. Info, 362-4061. The Gallery at 

‘GRASSROOTS ART: INWARD ADORINGS OF THE 

Through November 1. ‘PEOPLE/PLACE: AMERICAN 
SOCIAL LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY. 1950-1980’: 

November 8 JENNIFER KOCH AND GREGG 

artists. Through October 16. Info. 447-1571. 


NORTH BENNINGTON OUTDOOR SCULPTURE 

outside Vermont 

SLOW LITERATURE: THE NARRATIVE TAPESTRIES 
OF SARAH SWETT: Woven tapestries that combine 

several past series. DIANNE SHULLENBERGER: 

603-448-3117. AVA Gallery and Art Center In 
'CAN YOU DIG IT?’: A community exhibit cel- 
Gallery. Through October 11. Info. 518-792-1761. 

'COLLECTING AND SHARING: TREVOR 
FAIRBROTHER. JOHN T. KIRK AND THE HOOD 
MUSEUM OF ART: Almost 140 paintings. 


CANALETTO'S VEDUTE PRINTS: An exhibition 

December 6. Info, 603-646-281 

'GEORGE S. ZIMBEL: A HUMANIST 
PHOTOGRAPHER': Images from collection of the 

Wilder. Through January 3. METAMORPHOSES: 
IN RODIN'S STUDIO’: Nearly 300 works by the 




CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

ARTS CONNECT AT 
CATAMOUNT ARTS' ANNUAL 
JURIED SHOW: Northern New 


the SPA building. Exhibit dates: 


a one-year membership (550 


12. Catamount Arts Center, SL 
Johnsbury. $60. Info, 748-2600. 
'CELEBRATE': Seeking a diverse 


479-7069. studioplacearts.com 

FOCUS ON MT. MANSFIELD 
PHOTO COMPETITION: 

with a 575 prize for the publics 
be displayed at MMCTV as 

October 15. Info. 434-2550. 
THE GALLERY AT LCATV: Lake 
(LCATV) is looking for artists 


of LCATV membership (live. 












kat clear 

COLLECTION 



Jewelry Launch Party 

October 15 th from 5:30pm - 7:30pm 



WWW.CRAFTPRODUCERS.COM 









Home Sweet Own 


Have you considered homeownership? Perhaps we can help. We're 
VHFA, a locally based non-profit offering Vermonters low-interest loans, 
closing cost assistance and the ability to choose a local lender. 



movies 


LazM-theaters 


(■) = NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT. FOR UP-TO-DATETIMESVISITSEVENDAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 



BIG PICTURE THEATER 




BIJOU CINEPLEX4 


Black Mass (Fri & Sat only) 
Hotel Transylvania 2 


friday 9 — thursday IS 


la The Martian (2D & 3D) 


'The Walk (2D & 3D) 

ESSEX CINEMAS & 
T-REX THEATER 

21 Essex Way. 11300, Essex. 379-6343, 

Black Mass 
Everest (2D & 3D) 

Hotel Transylvania 2 (2D & 3D) 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


Black Mass 
Everest (2D & 3D) 

Hotel Transylvania 2 (2D 8. 3D) 

The Martian (2D 8. 3D) 

•Pan (2D 8. 3D) 

The Visit 

•The Walk (2D & 3D) 

A Walk in the Woods 

MAJESTIC 10 

Taft Comers), Wllliston, 878-2010. 


Black Mass 
Everest (2D & 3D) 

Hotel Transylvania 2 (2D 8. 3D) 


The Visit 

•The Walk (Thu only; 3D) 

Black Mass 
Everest (2D & 3D) 

Hotel Transylvania 2 (2D & 3D) 

The Martian (2D 8. 3D) 

Maze Runner: The Scorch Trials 
•Pan (2D & 3D) 

•The Walk (2D 8 . 3D) 




Black Mass 


The Martian (2D & 3D) 

PALACE 9 CINEMAS 

Black Mass 

"The Hobbit: The Desolation 

Edition (Wed only) 

Hotel Transylvania 2 (2D 8, 3D) 


MERRILL'S ROXY 
CINEMA 

222 College St., Burlington, 864-3456. 


"BBC: Last Night at 
Proms (Wed only) 

"Bolshoi Ballet: Giselle 

"The Hobbit: The Battle of 

Hotel Transylvania 2 (2D 8, 3D) 


•The Walk (2D 8. 3D) 


friday 9 — thursday IS 

•Meet the Patels 


STOWE CINEMA 3 
PLEX 


PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 

241 North Main 5L. Sarre. 479-9621, 

Hotel Transylvania 2 (2D 8. 3D) 

Hotel Transylvania 2 (2D 8. 3D) 
•Pan (2D & 3D) 

THE SAVOY THEATER 

26 Main SL. Montpelier. 229-0509, 

Steve Jobs: The Man 




Black Mass 

friday 9 — thursday IS 

•Pan (2D 8. 3D) 


LOOK UP SHOWT1MES ON YOUR PHONE! 



MOVIE CUPS 


NOW ON VIDEO 


STEVE JOBS: T 

Clear, IVe Steal Secrets ) directed this not-entirely- 

min,R) ' 

THE VISIT *1/2 Writer-director M. Night Shyamalan 

With Kathryn Hahn and Olivia DeJonge. (94 min, 
PG-13; reviewed by R.K, 9/16) 

A WALK IN THE W00DS**l/2 Robert Redford 

Just Not That Into You ) directed. (104 min, R| 


INSIDIOUS: CHAPTER 3*1/2 Lin Shaye returns 

(97 min. PG-13: reviewed by M.H. 6/10) 

MAGIC MIKE XXL**** Channlng Tatum is back 

Beach. (115 min. R: reviewed by M.H. 7/8) 

ME AND EARL AND THE DYING GIRL**l/2 A teen- 

reviewed by R.K. 7/8) 



FILM FESTIVAL 




ulture 

VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 


Film series. 


OFFBEAT FLICK OF THE WEEK 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 


99 Homes 

Art-house director Ramin Bahrani 
[Goodbye Solo ) has moved over to more 
mainstream, message-y dramas in recent 
years. This one stars the great Michael 
Shannon as a real-estate broker who, at 
the height of the recession, uses every 
trick to evict owners from their foreclosed 
homes. Andrew Garfield plays one of hfs 
prey — who becomes his employee. 99 
Homes starts Friday at Merrill's Roxy 
Cinemas and next week at the 
Savoy Theater. 


WHAT I’M WATCHING 


Y ETHAN DE SEIFE 



Dark Star 

John Carpenter's Dark Star is as fresh 
and funny now as it ever was. And 
viewing it on a "vintage* DVD provides 
an unexpected but interesting lesson in 

JL 

Ssfev FwCAX 

media history. 


Media raaa 1 


VTIFF 


READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 


SEVEN DAYS 


Tr.,d» NORTHHELD ^ 

Trust SAVIN GS BANK , 


VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL 







DAVE LAPP 


fun stuff T 
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EDIE EVERETTE 



LULU EIGHTBALL 



MICHAEL DEFORGE 






MORE FUN! 



STRAIGHT DOPE (P.28) 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 
CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 



up her Sue Graftons, not my PG Wodehouses" 



' Caramel 
S' Chocolate 


f A Hot Fudge 

S’ Chocolate 

' ChipCookie 

Visit our shops at: 

Church Street 
UVM Davis Center 
Water bury Factory 


MV' — ■ '" 1 " ! ' 

INAUGURAL KILLINGTDN OKTDBERFEST 

OCTOBER 9™- IF I SNDW5HED LODGE, KILLINGTDN RESORT 


FREE ADMISSION 

fc DKTDBERFEST VIP PACKAGES AVAILABLE 


fun stuff 


FRAN KRAUSE 


IEEP DAKK FFAV^ 

r 




iWGRAWnxAVJSto SW-- some ww. 



you UiILl UjAKE UP, AMD 10il WILL 8t OLD. 


Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to cartoonist 
Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, and you may see 
your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 











it always. Can you be both affably open- 
hearted and slyly discerning? It's especially 
Important that you do so in the next 16 days, 

TAURUS (April 20-May 20): As I meditated 
on your astrological aspects, I had an intuition 
that I should go to a gem fair I'd heard about. 
It was at an event center near my home. When 


in the sky that’s always moving 
changing the temperature 
ways. Even worse, the ’outside" is filled with 
strange people that are constantly doing 
deranged and confusing things. Does this 
description match your current sense of what 
"outside" means, Cancerian? If so, that's OK, 
For now, enjoy the hell out of being inside. 


SAGITTARIUS (nov. 22-Dec. 21): The last 
time I walked into a McDonald's and ordered 
a meal was 1984. Nothing that the restaurant 
chain serves up is appealing to my taste or 
morality. I do admire its adaptability, however. 
In cow-loving India. McDonald's only serves 
vegetarian fare that includes deep-fried 
cheese and potato patties. In Israel, kosher 


But it’s my duty to ask you this: Is that really 
something you want to do? It would be fun 
and sexy to liberate so much trapped emotion 
and suppressed energy, but it could also stir 
up a mind-bending ruckus that propels you on 
a healing quest I hope you decide to go for the 
gusto, but I'll understand if you prefer to play 


CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUOIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 



Eva Sollberger’s 

ST! 

VE! 



Watch at sevendaysvt.com 




SEVEN DAYS 


KRMinS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


Women iv : women 

SEDUCTIVE SPICY FUN 


be involved. GreenEyes86, 29 Q 


Women ^ ^ ^ men 


SKIER LADY SEEKS KINDRED SPIRIT 


collaborator. WorkingOnlt. 36 Cl 


LIFE CAN BE BEAUTIFUL 

just this one life. .. Artlover68, 47 Cl 
FOLLOW YOUR HEART 

Could It be with you? SunLlght. 52 Cl 
LIVE TO LAUGH 


SMIUNG ALL WAYS 

Hey, I'm a happy, healthy, active 

OUTGOING. ADVENTUROUS. DANCE. 

TESTING THE WATERS! 

LOOKING FOR A KIDDED SOUL 

FEISTY REDHEAD 


(MJRioUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2,000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company. 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


WANT TO SHARE 

happens from there. ANNYLOUIE, 76 
WIN A TRIP TO HAWAII! 

process. Apply today! Aloha2016, 28 Cl 
GENUINE AND FUNNY 




things it has to offer. LiZiE. 21 Cl 
HAVE YOU BEEN TO SCOTLAND? 

DANCER. GARDENER. LOVER OF LIFE 


ROADTREK 

INDEFATIGABLE WRITER. 
UNREPENTANT THEATER NERD 

I'M SEEKING OUTDOORSY. FUN LADY 

not a risk taker. VTGUY1970. 45 
GOOD OLD VERMONTER 

SEEKING MY BETTER HALF 


MEN MEN 

LOOKING FOR MR. JUST RIGHT 

Fit guy. 5'TT. 175 lbs., blue, blond. 




MEN x WoMEN 

LOOKING FOR REAL LOVE 


CONFIDENT, NOT IGNORANT 


HOMEBODY, PATIENT, RELAXED. SELF- 
SUFFICIENT 

after work. Let's talk. Andrew6, 29 Cl 
ADVENTURE. TRAVEL. ACTIVE LOCAL 


EMOTIONAL. FUNNY. HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATE 


TODAY'S THE DAY 


MOVING ON TO LOVE AGAIN 

ALL-AROUND GOOD GUY 


EMOTIONALLY AVAILABLE SUBMISSIVE 


VERMONTER. HUMOROUS. TRAVELER 

OLD CAR GUY 

FOUND ME! I DO EXIST 

LOOKING FOR THAT ONE 

with someone. dlmek2000. S3 Cl 



SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5MEN 



i a lusty BBW who is hoping to find 




MEN^eebi^? SIHEB^eebi^? 








BORED, LOOKING FOR ACTION 






Y, FUNNY. EXCITING 

no" UTC 









SWEET EATEN’S SUGAR HOUSE DISH RESTORER 

Friday inWRJ. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913187 


DUNKIN' FREE COFFEE CUTIE 

Donuts. Pearl St. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913182 
BEAUTIFUL, ENGAGING REDHEAD/BLONDE 


isPb 


Colchester. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913186 
COUNTERPOINT NEWSPAPER COVER 

VETERINARIAN? DENTIST? NOPE. AN LNA! 

When: Monday. September 21. 2015. Where: the 
Bagel Cafe. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913184 

KYUE AT MUDDY WATERS... 

Friday. September 25. 2015. Where: Muddy 


■ I W Mv If you've been 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


DOLPHIN DESUETUDE 

LOST IN ESSEX 

Essex. You: Mon. Me: Woman. 0913179 

When: Friday, September 25. 201 5. Where: Barre 
Elks Club. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913178 

CHATTED ABOUT 'SPOCK BACON" PAINTINGS 

Montpelier. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0913177 
RAMUNTO S BEARD 


name is, but I’d like to get to know you. Let me buy 

Where: Ramunto’s. You: Man. Me: Man. 0913176 
SPACING OUT AT A RED LIGHT 

Rd. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0913175 
SOUTH BURLINGTON SHAW'S 

September 28, 2015. Where: Shaw's. South 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913174 

LAIRD POND RD. 10TH ANNIVERSARY COUPLE 

September 26. 2015. Where: Laird Pond Rd.. 
Plainfield. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913173 

HOLDING ONTO HOPE 

can eventually go back. When: Wednesday. May 20. 


BEARDED CUTIE 


Williston Rd. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913170 
2 CHURCH ST. ON THURSDAY 

2 Church SL You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913168 
DINNER DOWNTOWN 

September 24. 2015. Where: Vermont Pub & 
Brewery. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0913167 

CRAWLIN' DOWN THE AVENUE 

Where: the Ave. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913165 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2,000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company. 

a See photos of 
this person online. 


1 ^ mercy 

▼ connections s 

1 Nurturing Self- Sufficiency through Education, Mentoring, Entrepreneurship and Community 

x 1 

Become a Mentor. 

Support a woman making the 
transition from prison back mto the 

V 1 

community and a healthy life. 


Orientation begins 

A 1 ; 

October 7, 2015 at 5:30pm 

4T 

Learn More 
Director of Justice and Mentoring 
Pam Greene (802) 846-7164 
pgtcene@mercyconnections.org 

- * 


1 1 The Vermont Women’s Mentoring Program B j&a VERMONT 


Seeking Smokers Age 18+ 






it 

© | 

S 

j ) J who are not currently 

) J interested in quitting smoking: 




J/ • Women ages 18-44 




• People with depression or anxiety 



!b 

1 • People who are maintained 

on methadone or buprenorphine 




If you think you might be eligible, call 
656-0392 or go to go.uvm.edu/recruitment 


= 


EARN UP TO $1000 flpsgff 






Fresh Ideas 

Center for Leadership & Innovation 


Learn something interesting & meet someone new 

Fun micro-courses from some of our most talented instructors 


Where: South Burlington, OoubleTree by Hilton 
Time: 8:00am (breakfast); 8:15am (presentation) 
How Often: 8x's a year, every Friday 
Cost: FREE 


Upcoming: October 16th 

Beyond Human Cleverness: 
Biomimicry and Innovation 


SIGN UP OR GET IN TOUCH: goam.edu/fresHeas • 802-656-2085 §§ 



Northeast Delta Dental provides Better Benefits to groups 
and organizations of all sizes, and offers a variety of options 
for individuals and families, including those with no access to 
employer sponsored dental insurance programs. 


[ We even made fun videos to prove it... i 

Seriously... fun dental benefits videos! j 


S| 


To watch our award-winning Better Benefits video series 
and learn how we can keep you smiling, visit nedelta.com. 


A DELTA DENTAL 


SALE 


* 10 % 


all natural latex & organic mattresses 



SAVVY limited 

DECT TIME 

Ktbl OFFER! 

SPECIAL 
OFFER 

buy any Savvy Rest mattress, get up to 
<)* Z 07 i n FREE accessories 
4)00 / and bedding 

)»• customized support & cushioning 
)»■ natural latex in soft, medium, or firm layers B 
organic cotton and wool casings 
t*. no flame retardants or other chemicals ™ 



151 CHERRY STREET, BURLINGTON | MON 12-6; TUES-SAT 10-6; SUN 11-5 1 B81-0635 










Dansko Days 


St Albans Store I 10am - 2pm 
Colchester Store I 3pm - 7pm 

10/10 

Shelburne Store I 10am - 3pm 


• Enter to win a FREE pair of Dansko 
footwear 

• Special order opportunities 

• Meet the Dansko Rep 

• Gift with Purchase 

• Surprises! 


purchase necessary to enter to 
i free pair. 


■ fSVvow' 

danform 


family owned since 1 978 


BURLINGTON • SHELBURNE • COLCHESTER • ST ALBANS 


DanformShoesVT.com 


‘Selection varies by store. 





